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maining slave-traders in the British Protectorate. 
NOTES, The chiefs have been defeated and their strongholds 


UR Editor, Mr. Frank Harris, telegraphs from 
South Africa :—‘‘ Mr. Cecil Rhodes and his finan- 
cial associates are held responsible for Jameson’s Raid 
by everybody here [7.e. in Capetown]. Mr. Rhodes is 
ruined as a politician and a force in South Africa ; he is 
hated now by the Dutch who have the predominating 
power ; and is condemned by the best of the English- 
men.” By much the most important point, however, is 
this : ‘The Reform Union at Johannesburg told Jameson 
not to cross the frontier. Sir Hercules Robinson 
acted throughout rightly and with vigorous initiative. 
President Kruger’s wisdom and moderation were won- 
derful ; and he certainly should be honoured by the Queen 
forthwith. Only four Boers were killed in the raid.” 
Up to this time it has been asserted on all sides that 
Jameson undertook the raid at the special request of 
the Reform Union at Johannesburg, which has naturally 
been held guilty for the lamentable results. The gravity, 
therefore, of the news that Jameson crossed the frontier 
in defiance of the wishes of the Reform Union will 
readily be perceived. 


The suppression of the slave-trade in Africa is an object 
very near to the general heart of the nation. We have not 
hesitated to spend money and men for this purpose ; but 
our efforts have hitherto been in the main without know- 
ledge. The capture of slave-dhows on the East coast 
by our cruisers has been a hindrance, no doubt, to the 
slave-trade ; but the trade has flourished nevertheless, 
and will continue to flourish until the mischief is dealt 
with at its source, and extirpated, as it can be only by 
the defeat of the slave-raiding chiefs in the interior. Sir 
H. H. Johnston, whose establishment of an effective 
government over the British Central African Protectorate 
has been wonderful in its rapidity, long ago perceived 
this, and has been working for some years with his 
little army of Sikhs to accomplish this purpose. The 
news has just arrived from Blantyre that complete 
success has crowned his efforts. 


Mwasi Kazunga had formed a confederacy with the 
formidable Angoni and Yaos against our rule. This 
confederacy of the slave-traders has been broken up 
after heavy fighting. Lieutenant Alston, with 150 
regulars (Sikhs and negroes), supported by strong 
native contingents, has completely defeated Mwasi at 
the head of 20,000 fighting men, in three sharp en- 
counters. Lieutenant Alston captured a number of 
cattle, guns, and gunpowder, and a British fort has been 
built and garrisoned on the site of Mwasi’s town. The 
slave route to the Zambesi is now closed, and the 
Angoni chiefs are suing for peace. Captain Stewart 
and Lieutenant Alston have followed up their ad- 
vantage by an expedition against the last two re- 


taken, and a British fort built and garrisoned at one of 
the principal villages. The back of the slave-trade has 
thus been broken, and it will be an easy task to stifle 
any evidences of flickering life which may show from 
‘time to time. 


It is quite impossible that either the trial of Dr. 
Jameson or any inquiry by Commission into the com- 
plicity of the Chartered Company can take place until 
after the Easter vacation. Mr. Rawlinson and his 
coadjutors cannot arrive at Cape Town until the last 
week in this month. A fortnight or three weeks must 
be spent in the fruitless task of hunting for hearsay 
evidence and endeavouring to get people to incriminate 
themselves. Mr. Rawlinson cannot, therefore, be back 
in this country before the first week in April, which is 
Easter week. The evidence thus collected will have to 
be carefully sifted by the Law Officers of the Crown, and 
briefs prepared by the Solicitor to the Treasury. Alto- 
gether we do not see how any judicial proceedings can be 
commenced before the month of May. 


What is to happen in the meantime? The worst of 
all things is inevitably about to happen—namely, that 
the question will be discussed and practically settled by 
prejudice, by party passion, by sentiment, by anything 
you like except evidence. Parliament meets on Tuesday, 
and a discussion of South African affairs will certainly 
be raised in the debate on the Address. The columns 
of a contemporary give us a pretty fair idea of the 
spirit of impartiality in which Mr. Labouchere will 
approach the question. But the British South Africa 
Company must hold its annual meeting in the course of 
the next fortnight, and Mr. Cecil Rhodes will address 
the shareholders and reply to Mr. Labouchere. It is 
impossible to muzzle all these eminent personages, or to 
‘* tie the gall up in the slanderous tongue,” for the next 
three months. We shall therefore witness the un- 
edifying spectacle of a war of recrimination, in which 
the wildest charges will be made against Mr. Rhodes, 
Mr. Beit, President Kruger, and the German Emperor. 


We do not see how Mr. Chamberlain can stop all 
this. Sir Hercules Robinson has publicly informed the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies that the Transvaal 
Government is in possession of documentary evidence 
to convict the Chartered Company of a long-planned 
design to overthrow the South African Republic, and 

resumably Mr. Chamberlain is now in possession of 
President Kruger’s case. It is also asserted that Mr. 
Rhodes has a counter-case to bring against President 
Kruger, and that he is in possession of evidence to 
prove the intention of establishing a German Protec- 
torate over the Transvaal. Indeed Lord Salisbury has 


stated definitively that President Kruger applied to 
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foreign Powers for assistance. How is Mr. Chamberlain 
to negotiate with President Kruger for the granting of 
reforms to the} Uitlanders whilst these charges and 
counter-charges are hurtling through the air? We 
confess we have no great belief that the real truth about 
the Jameson raid will ever be discovered. 


We cannot agree with the ‘‘Times” that the draft 
law for a Johannesburg municipality is a mere mockery. 
We have already expressed our opinion that the easiest 
solution of the Transvaal difficulty would be Home 
Rule for Johannesburg in the shape of a Municipal or 
County Council. If Johannesburg is properly policed, 
drained, paved, and lighted, a great many of the Uit- 
landers’ grievances will be removed, and they might re- 
gard the proceedings of the Volksraad at Pretoria with 
comparativecalmness. The proposedsuffrage, practically 
£00 qualification, is no doubt restricted ;. but in a 
town like Johannesburg we should be surprised if it 


~ does not include all who ought to have the franchise. 


That the municipal councillors should be ‘‘ enfranchised 


_ burghers” is right enough, and coincides with our own 
municipal law. Only of course it must be.made far 


more easy than it is at present to become an enfran- 
chised burgher.. This is a reform which Mr. Chamber- 
lain may be trusted to secure. 


The Boer account of the fighting at Johannesburg is 
notable for its explanation of the strangely small loss of 


' Jameson’s men considering the long time they were 


under fire in the open. The Boers were under cover, 
but they were, according to this account, never nearer 


_ to the enemy than 1,200 yards, and Jameson’s Maxims 


and Whitworths were splendidly worked. His rifle fire 
was also so well directed that the Boers dared not 
Show themselves. It was, says the Boer who is 
responsible for this account, because of the loss of their 
horses by the Boer fire that Jameson’s men surrendered. 
They did not know they were so near the goal of their 
efforts. It is usual to compare the battles of the last 
century with the battles of to-day, and dilate upon the 


greater deadliness of the modern weapons and the | 


modern results. 


But the facts are all the other way. At Fontenoy, for 
instance, one volley of the Coldstreams struck down 450 
Frenchmen of ‘the Régiment du Roi. Again, at the 


- same battle the Gardes du Corps had not much short of 


five hundred saddles emptied by a single volley, while the 
French Guards were scattered by point-blank volley from 
a British regiment at twenty paces that brought down 


' 450 men. Here we have at Krugersdorp thousands of 


Boers in cover shooting for hours on two days at six 
hundred Englishmen in the open and killing how few 


’ compared to the hundreds who dropped at one volley 


from the Coldstreams at Fontenoy. The fact is that 
modern fighting tends more and more to become a game 
of long bowls. This was the cause of the small execution 
done at Krugersdorp. On the other hand, our fore- 
fathers at Fontenoy and elsewhere held their fire till 
they were within twenty or thirty paces, and the officers 


_ passed their canes along the musket-barrels to make 


sure they were not aimed too high before the volley 
was delivered. Moreover, the men were formed in solid 
column or square, andevery shot told. It looks as if 
the greater range of the rifle would be followed by less 


- loss of men ; and certainly the rapidity of the discharge 


of the Magazine rifle tends to encourage wild and careless 
shooting, and is against cool and accurate marksman- 


. ship. 


In the family circle of Lord Salisbury—that is to say, 
in the Cecil-Balfour set—more importance is attached 
to the question of religious education in elementary 
schools than to any other item of the Ministerial pro- 
gramme. Mr. Arthur Balfour, in his speech at Bristol, 
struck the keynote of the coming Session when he said 
that the Government would be guilty of a crime if it 
did not come to the rescue of the Voluntary schools. 
This is strong language, and indicates that a consider- 


able portion of the Parliamentary year will be consumed 
-in bitter wrangling between denominationalists and 


secularists. The strongest argument from the rate- 


payers’ point of view is that, if further assistance is 
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denied to the Voluntary schools, a great many of them 
will disappear, new School Boards will be established, 
and the already crushing burthen of the rates increased. 
We infer from this that it is intended to give the addi- 
tional assistance to the Voluntary schools, not from the 
rates, but from the Imperial exchequer—in which case 
we fail to see on what principle Mr. Asquith’s demand 
for local control by ratepayers is based. Of course 
both Voluntary and Board schools are at present subject 
to public control in the shape of Her Majesty’s Inspectors 
and the Education Department at Whitehall. 


The business of moving and seconding the Vote of 
Thanks to the Throne for the Address is a difficult one 
to discharge well. It is bad enough to have to make a 
speech in one’s every-day clothes, but to solemnly 
discuss the problems of the day when one’s mind is 
agitated by the far more important question of how one 
looks in one’s uniform, or velvet kneebreeches requires 
considerable effort. More interest than usual will 
attach to this function on Tuesday from the fact that 
the mover and seconder are both young and untried, 
and that both are the bearers of well-known names. 
Mr. Goschen junior is in gait and manner exactly what 
the First Lord of the Admiralty must have been at his 
age—‘ Sic ille manus, sic ora gerebat.” It remains to 
be seen whether he has inherited his father’s command 
of a nervous English style and logical power. Sir 
John Stirling-Maxwell, the seconder, is the son of 
the well-known Scotch baronet who wrote ‘‘ Don John 
of Austria” and other books, and married the cele- 
brated Mrs. Norton. Sir John has already won his 
spurs by wresting a seat in Glasgow from Sir Charles 
Cameron, and he is said to be a pointed and graceful 
speaker. The secret of success for the mover and 
seconder of the Address is to be short, and conciliatory 
to the other side. The House doesn’t wish to be 
instructed by its new members, while jokes are con- 
sidered presumptuous in young men. What the House 
wants, expects, and will applaud are platitudes. But 
above all, young men, avoid electioneering yarns. 


Mr. John Morley will, of course, be elected in 
Montrose, but his reappearance in the House of 
Commons will not be regarded with unmixed enthu- 
siasm by his Liberal colleagues. After a prolonged 
affectation of neutrality between the two Front Bench 
factions in his party, he has at last decided against Lord 
Rosebery ; and, being a man who is as vehement in his 
conclusions, once formed, as he is slow in forming 
them, he has made no secret among Liberal politicians 
of his determination that Lord Rosebery shall never be 
Prime Minister again. The knowledge that he has 
taken up this attitude has revived all the animosities 
which seemed to have burned themselves out last 
summer 


The place-hunters who have pinned their hopes on 
the owner of Ladas are in sucha state of mind that 
they would welcome a party defeat in Montrose, and 
help to bring it about if they only dared. Mr. Arnold 
Morley’s ‘‘ Daily News” has gone as far in this direc- 
tion as is safe, by securing and printing long daily 
reports of Mr. John Morley’s answers to the cloud of 
‘‘hecklers ” who are buzzing about him in the Burghs 
These answers are almost invariably weak attempts to 
hedge, and at best reveal the poorest side of the candi- 
date’s ability ; but the ‘‘ Daily News,” under the guise 
of partisan loyalty, remorselessly prints them all. 


Next Tuesday Mr. Asquith will probably get the 
loudest cheer that the little Liberal rump is able to raise 
in the House of Commons. He has improved his position 
during the long holiday in nothing more than by dis- 
regarding precedent, and going back to the Bar to earn 
his living. Though he keeps cautiously aloof from fac- 
tional entanglements inside his party, his relations with 
Lord Rosebery are obviously pleasant. This has bred 
a pleasing confidence in him in Gladstonian breasts as 
a coming man who is adroit and prudent enough to 
keep well in with the ‘‘ second-rate nobleman,” and 
climb up over him inch by inch without exciting his 
fears, and not shake or kick away the ladder till he is 
secure at the top. Perhaps this conception is not wholly 
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flattering to Mr. Asquith’s heart; but the Liberals feel 
that they have suffered from a plethora of heart. What 
they are looking for now is brains. 


Sir William Harcourt, stimulated by the open adhesion 
of Mr. John Morley to his cause, is understood to be 
preparing himself for a great demonstration against the 
Government on the subject of the Venezuelan dispute. 
If this report be true, we fear that the outcome will 
only furnish further evidence of Sir William’s inability 
to distinguish between profitable issues and harmful 
ones. His error in selecting Local Option as a winning 
cause cost his party terribly, a year ago. To pick out 
Venezuela now as the vulnerable point of the Govern- 
ment would be almost as palpable an error. The most 
casual counting of noses would show him that his own 
party will not unitedly follow any such lead. Already a 
number of prominent Radicals have declared in public 
that, while deprecating a rupture with America as 
earnestly as anybody, they cannot refuse their support 
to Lord Salisbury’s position in the matter. The Arme- 
nian question is on a different footing. Sir William 
Harcourt might make some capital out of that, not only 
because the existing attitude of England in the business 
pleases no one, but because he can score a personal 
point as well by disassociating himself from the earlier 
Rosebery-Kimberley muddling at Constantinople. It 
will be an instructive example of sheer Harcourtian 

rversity if he ignores this chance, and persists in 
inviting a rout over Venezuela instead. 


It is to be hoped that the rumour that a fitting and 
ample apology from Lord Dunraven to the New York 
Yacht Club is already on its way across the Atlantic 
may prove well founded. He certainly cannot have 
been encouraged at Sandringham in any other course, 
and the advice of all his sensible friends elsewhere has 
pointed in the same direction. The result of the in- 
quiry in New York satisfies every intelligent person 
that he had not a shadow of warrant for his charges, 
and the studied moderation and courtesy of the Com- 
mittee’s Report put a direct obligation upon him not to 
fall below their standard of fairness and good-breeding. 
The American yachtsmen showed their sense of the im- 
portance of the affair by entrusting the investigation to 
gentlemen of the calibre of Mr. Phelps, ex-Minister, Cap- 
tain Mahan, Mr. Pierpont Morgan, and Mr. Choate, as 
distinguished a group of men as any country could select 
to serve upon a great international arbitration case. We 
have little to be proud of in the position which Lord 
Dunraven occupied before this tribunal. To have him 
pursue his fatuous obstinacy to the point of shying at 
the golden, or at least well-gilded, bridge which the 
Committee builds for him would be intolerable. 


On Monday Mr. Cust, Mr. Iwan Muller, and pre- 
sumably some of the other geniuses who have helped to 
make the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette” what it is, will explain at 
length to a wondering public the circumstances under 
which they have been collectively kicked out of the 
office by the proprietor, Mr. Astor. Without doubt 
we shall be provided as well with a detailed statement 
of Mr. Astor’s side of the case. It ought to be a 
very interesting documentary display all round, and 
instructive to boot. The experiment now brought to 
such a violent end has been a curious one from its very 
inception. Even the original purchase of the news- 
paper property had to be enveloped in an atmosphere of 
mystery, like one of the tales of medizval Italian 
intrigue which Mr. Astor so dearly loves to compose. 
There seem to have been no titled people available 
at the moment, but shift was made with the heir 
to an earldom who happened to be unattached, 
and under his lead the paper started off. We were 
told that up to that time ‘Journalism by gentle- 
men for gentlemen” had not been attempted ; at once 
we were to be shown the real article. Apparently the 
announcement was premature. We have still to wait 
till next week for a complete exposition of the way 
gentlemen manage these things. 


What the new “ Pall Mall Gazette” will be like—if 
indeed the owner does not suppress it altogether—baffles 
speculation. 


But there is not much difference of 
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opinion about the “‘ Pall Mall Gazette ” of the past few 
years. Money can always buy brains—of a sort—and 
plenty of talent was gathered together by the chink of 
the gold in this particular long purse. But it is another 
matter to impose discipline and the dignity of character 
upon recruits thus mustered. It is an unpleasant thing 
to say, but it is the truth: these bright young men 
bore themselves with the arrogance and license of the 
proverbial rich man’s pets. They swaggered through 
journalism, mocking here, bullying there, treading on 
all the toes within reach, like undergraduates on a spree 
at a country fair. They screamed with laughter at 
their own puns, they uttered deliberate gibberish for 
the sake of seeing their elders stare. It was all amaz- 
ing sport—while it lasted. But, though there was 
undoubtedly uncommon ability in a great deal of the 
writing, the daily obtrusion of these juvenile ‘‘ smart- 
nesses” grew to be a bore, then an affliction to the 
nerves. Finally, Mr. Astor himself seems to have 
found it impossible—and, frankly, no one is sorry. 
One thing, in justice to Mr. Cust, we must add. The 
feature of anonymous poetry has been a brilliant 
success. The level of the verse has been extra- 
ordinarily high, and it is not too much to say that 
nothing of the kind has been known in journalism before. 


The foreign situation remains unchanged, so far as 
surface indications go. That is to say, the thick fog 
which is suspected to mask a condition of diplomatic 
chaos has not lifted. Remarkable preparations are 
being made in Paris to ensure that France shall far out- 
shine in ostentation all competitors at the coronation of 
the Czar in Moscow next May, but after all only some 
40,000/. is involved in this display, and its expenditure 
need not be held necessary to commit France to any 
permanent future course. Further reports come of the 
movements of troops in the Caucasus, which seem to 
foreshadow a Russian occupation of Armenia in the 
spring; but while it is apparent enough that this menace 
must be viewed with alarm in more than one quarter, 
no signs of Ministerial perturbation are visible. It is 
the lull before the storm. 


The varying contingencies affecting the soul of the 
two-year-old Prince Boris have been exploited in such 
minute detail by the press, almost from the day he was 
born, that any kind of a final decision would be hailed 
as arelief. Another week will see him definitely fastened 
in the Greek communion, and even if a general war 
were to spring from the fact, people would be glad that 
at least they were to hear no more about him. It is 
obvious that the ceremony will be accepted everywhere 
as formal proof that Russia has triumphed in the long 
contest with the impulse of Bulgarian nationalism. We 
see now that only Stambuloff’s great personal power 
and tireless vigour kept this impulse alive for any length 
of time. It is now as dead as he is, and both the ex- 
cellent harbour of Varna and the fortified military roads 
of the Balkans are at the disposal of the Russian War 
Office. This gravely alters the position of Austria in 
the Levant, but so far there is no indication of action 
on her part. Great Britain, too, was not long ago 
supposed to be scarcely less concerned in keeping 
Russia and Bulgaria apart, but that also seems to have 
passed into ancient history. 


A curious rumour is going round just now to the 
effect that the High Commissioner and the Colonial 
Office were fully informed all the time as to everything 
that was going on in South Africa. It is asserted that 
both Sir Hercules Robinson and Mr. Chamberlain were 
perfectly aware that a rising of Uitlanders was about 
to take place in Johannesburg about the beginning of 
the year, and that the Chartered Company’s troops 
were being massed on the frontier in case of need. 
This, if true, would of course clear Mr. Rhodes, and 
place Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Hercules Robinson in 
the position of defendants. For how can the telegram 
of repudiation be reconciled with a previous knowledge 
of the preparations? There is a considerable feeling of 
irritation against Mr. Chamberlain amongst certain 
Conservatives for his repeated denunciations of Dr. 
Jameson’s march, and Lord Salisbury, it was observed, 
publicly disassociated himself from this attitude at the 
Nonconformist banquet. 
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MR. MORLEY’S CAMPAIGN. 


WE doubt whether any other man but Mr. John 
Morley could make the business of ploughing the 
sands of the seashore in Forfarshire an interesting 
performance. The result of the election is a foregone 
conclusion. Mr. Morley will be returned as a matter of 
course, though the party of which he is an ornament 
has no policy, is divided as to who should be its leader, 
and has just sustained one of the most crushing elec- 
toral defeats of modern times. The function of such a 

arty is obviously criticism of its opponents, and Mr. 

orley’s training as a philosopher, professor of ded/es 
fettres, and able editor, has made him an analytical 
rather than a constructive statesman. Mr. Morley’s 
criticism of the Unionist policy and of the questions of 
the day is full of intellect. We hardly ever agree with 
his conclusions, but we are forced to admit that no 
public man since Edmund Burke has so consistently 
applied reason to politics. 

We are afraid we must make a further admission. 
Mr. Morley’s criticism of Lord Salisbury’s Armenian 
policy, and the now celebrated analogy between Ireland 
and the Transvaal, is to some extent justified by the 
facts. The Prime Minister’s Guildhall speech has been 
contradicted by events. The concert of Europe as an 
instrument for coercing the Sultan has broken in Lord 
Salisbury’s hands like a rotten stick. Lord Salisbury 
found that Lord Rosebery had made for him at Con- 
stantinople a certain position, from which escape was 
impossible with any decent regard for the traditional 
continuity of British foreign policy. No doubt Lord 
Salisbury would never have made that position for him- 
self, but being there, he was unquestionably deceived as 
to the willingness of the other European Powers to 
follow him in active measures. Mr. Morley talks of 
humiliation ; but he utters not one word of the re- 
probation which he as a lover of truth must feel for 
the lies which Lord Rosebery made his own, and 
which the Radical party were mainly responsible 
for circulating, in order to encourage the Armenian 
agitators. Lord Salisbury’s speech at the Noncon- 
formist banquet was not, we confess, a happy effort of 
post-prandial oratory. We are unable to see any 
single point of analogy between the cases of Ireland 
and the Transvaal, unless, indeed, Lord Salisbury 
meditates making the South African Republic an 
integral portion of the British Empire. There is much to 
be said for such a policy; only it will necessitate the 
despatch of an army corps to South Africa, and its 
avowal en attendant will hardly facilitate Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s negotiations with President Kruger. 

We cannot dissent from Mr. Morley’s regret that the 
aristocratic, the wealthy, and the well-educated classes 
are, with exceptions not worth counting, on one side in 
politics. It is a fact, and a dangerous fact ; but as it is 
entirely due to Mr. Gladstone’s emotionality, and as 
Mr. Gladstone has retired from. politics, we hope that 
it is not a permanent fact. We believe Mr. Morley 
when he says that he is no revolutionary, nor do we 
imagine that Sir William Harcourt and the other 
Radical leaders are revolutionaries. The balance of 
power is as necessary in domestic as in foreign politics. 
It is well for the country that there should be two strong 
parties : the Unionist coalition is just now too strong, 
and we should welcome a reconstruction of the Liberal 
party on a sound and rational basis. Reading between 
the lines of Mr. Morley’s repudiation of predatory 
politics, we fancy we detect a rebuke to those crack- 
brained zanies who thought they were going to sweep 
the country by attacking capitalists. And our 
suspicion is confirmed by the sound remarks which 
fell from Mr Morley on the subjects of industrial 
competition and Socialism. After drawing the atten- 
tion of his audience to ‘‘the new industrial elements,” 
and emphasizing by telling illustrations the increasing 
intensity of foreign competition from Japan, China, and 
the United States (he might have added Germany), 
Mr. Morley hastened to say that he was not in favour 
of meeting these competitors by lowering wages and 
lengthening hours. Now there are only two methods 
of meeting foreign competition : decreased cost of pro- 
duction—1.e. longer hours and lower wages—and Pro- 
tection. Mr. Morley says he is not in favour of the 
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first method: is it possible he is in favour of the 
second? We have often thought that, whilst the 
Conservative leaders were dilly-dallying with the ques- 
tion of tariff reform, the Radicals would dish them 
coming out as Protectionists. And now it looks as if, 
by a strange irony of fate, the writer of Cobden’s Life 
was going to be the first statesman to shake himself 
free from the fallacies of the Manchester school. 
It is characteristic of Mr. Morley’s negative method 
that, while describing old-age pensions as the most 
important problem of the day, he declared that he had 
no solution to offer—which is not very helpful. The 
passage on armaments in the Montrose speech was 
really remarkable on account of its confusion of figures. 
and obliviousness of the surface facts of history. Great 
Britain, Germany, France, Belgium, and Holland, with 
an aggregate population of 144 millions, and 28 million 
males of fighting age, have, we are told, 1,720,000 men, 
or 1 in 17, under arms. The United States, with a 
population of 72 millions, and 14} millions of military 
age, have an army of 40,000, or 1 man in 360 under 
arms. This is quite as confused a comparison as that 
of Ireland and the Transvaal. Germany and France 
have universal conscription, and it is quite absurd to 
say that one Englishman in seventeen is a soldier. The 
United States can do with an army of 40,000 men 
because the United States have no colonies, and hitherto 
have had no foreign policy; though, if the Monroe 
Doctrine goes on expanding, the Americans will have 
to support bloated armaments like the European Powers. 
Mr. Morley should also remember that, if the United 
States are the most lightly taxed country in the world, 
it is because they make foreign producers pay a large 
share of their national expenses. 


THE PASSING OF JUSTIN. 


Ts decision of Mr. Justin McCarthy to retire from 

the Chairmanship of the Irish Parliamentary party 
has been published only a few days, but already the 
public mind has completed the agreeable task of 
separating Mr. McCarthy the novelist, essayist, and 
delightful after-dinner speaker from Mr. McCarthy the 
politician, and of resolutely forgetting all about the 
latter. One can well believe that he himself has failed 
to do the same only because the necessity of one more 
meeting with his colleagues pins him still to the realities. 
of life. 

There is a certain fitness in his selection of a time for 
retirement. With the coming Session the last bond 
of alliance between the Irish Nationalists and what 
remains of the Gladstonian organization will be broken. 
The Educational question brings into practical politics 
a subject upon which the Irish feel much more keenly 
than they do about anything else within reach, and on 
this they are at daggers-drawn with the Nonconformist 
conscience and theexpressed policy of the Liberal leaders. 
It is impossible that there should be any pretence of com- 
promise between the two parties on this issue. Moreover, 
the Irish Nationalists are 82 in number, as against a 
total of 177 of all shades of Liberals, and in view of the 
disorganized and faction-torn state of the latter, the Irish 
have a clear advantage in being rid of their partners, 
and playing their own independent part in the new 
House. But Mr. McCarthy is nothing if not a Liberal. 
It is true that he has never sat in Parliament save for 
an Irish seat, and as a Home Ruler; but the traditions 
and associations of nearly forty years’ life in London, where 
everything and everybody about him radiated an influ- 
ence of Radicalism, have moulded him into almost 
as typical a Liberal as was Mr. Childers, who died the 
other day. His leadership of his party was not wholly 
brilliant, even when it was ambling along with docility 
in the Gladstonian harness. To think of him as guiding 
it in a course of open revolt from Liberalism is impos- 
sible. He is wise in declining to undertake the task 
at all. 

It is easy enough to see that Mr. McCarthy, to speak 
plainly, has been a failure in the post which he now 
resigns. But it is fairly certain that nobody else 
could have done much better. The seeds of mutiny 
were already germinating inside the Irish party when 
Mr. Parnell fell. If the accident which brought him 
down could have been averted, or even delayed for a 
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year or two, disruption would none the less have come. 
Mr. Parnell’s silent and contemptuous dictatorship had 
availed to maintain an outward show of discipline ; but 
there were working towards the surface powerful 
forces of jealousy and rebellion which not even he could 
have restrained much longer. His sensational tumble 
merely precipitated a state of confusion and party 
anarchy which would have come in any event. It was 
the thankless fate of Mr. McCarthy to have thrust 
upon him the duty of presiding over this prematurely 
developed chaos. It was tacitly understood when 
he took up the dubious task that he was chosen as a 
colourless and personally acceptable figure-head to hold 
together a party which otherwise would have broken up 
into partisan civil war among its half-dozen ambitious 
fighting sub-chiefs. He never disguised to himself or 
to others that this was his position. And now that he 
is withdrawing from it, and restless Celtic Ireland is 
turning over a new page in her history on which his 
name does not appear, it is common fairness to say 
that he acquitted himself in a very embarrassing and 
difficult place, if not with distinction, at least with 
credit. 

His successor, it is understood, will be Mr. Thomas 
Sexton. Here, again, we have a compromise upon a 
figure-head ; but the operation is of an entirely different 
character. Mr. Sexton has a very high reputation in- 
side Parliament as an orator. It is the immemorial 
habit of the House of Commons to rate extravagantly 
the speech-making gifts of members who somehow 
never justify this reputation outside. Mr. Sexton may 
or may not deserve the tributes to his oratory which 
Westminster has so long abounded in, but neither in 
Parliament nor out has it ever been insisted that he pos- 
sessed large talents in any other direction. It is true 
that when he was Lord Mayor of Dublin a legend 
arose that he had achieved some notable financial feat 
in relation to the Municipal budget, but it is now con- 
ceded that the credit for this belonged to a clerk who 
was never mentioned. Mr. Sexton is classified as a 
journalist, and is now in editorial charge of the Dublin 
‘* Freeman’s Journal” ; but as that historic paper is now 
at the very lowest point of mental respectability and 
political influence that even it has ever reached, this is 
not in itself convincing proof of journalistic ability. 
Nor would it be easy, in any other department of 
activity save alone that of addressing the Speaker, to 
find what Mr. Sexton has done to justify his selection 
as the leader of the Irish party. 

Theexplanation of the choice lies largely inthat very fact. 
He is an empty man, with the egregious vanity of a first 
tenor. During the past five years, the record of Irish 
politics has been largely a history of intrigues and 
violent scuffles between the rival Dillonites and Healy- 
ites to secure possession of Mr. Sexton. At first, when 
Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien retreated from their abortive 
Boulogne adventure to the safety of Galway gaol, he 
worked cordially with Mr. Healy in the ‘‘ National 
Press” group, the principal inducement to loyalty being 
that his speeches were always printed more fully and 
praised more recklessly than those of Mr. Healy. He 
was seduced from this alliance when Messrs. Dillon 
and O’Brien re-emerged from gaol, and were able to 
offer him superior terms on the board of the ‘ Free- 
man’s Journal.” Ever since then his threat of resigna- 
tion, like the menace of a prima donna’s sore throat, 
has been held over the Dillon-O’Brien clique, to secure 
fresh concessions. Now, by a subtle counter-move, 
the Healy wing have outbid their rivals by nominating 
him for the Chairmanship itself, and thus forced Mr. 
Dillon to abandon his own pretensions in favour of 
Mr. Sexton without establishing any claim upon Mr. 
Sexton’s gratitude. 

A choice of leaders dictated by motives of this sort 
cannot possess many elements of permanency. It is 
not likely that Mr. Sexton in office will disclose powers 
the existence of which was never suspected while he 
remained a privatemember. Nor does it seem probable 
that his term of service as chairman will be as long or as 
tolerably placid and dignified as that which his prede- 
cessor is now ending. The fierce rivalries which have 
rent Irish politics since 18g0 were always just a little 
restrained in Mr. McCarthy’s amiable presence. A cer- 


tain prestige of high professional teputation among 
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Englishmen attached to him in Irish eyes, and gave him 
a moderating influence personal to himself. Mr. Sexton 
will start with no such advantage. In turn he has been 
the confederate of each faction and a deserter from each. 
It will be no new thing in Irish politics if between them 
they proceed now to tear him to pieces. 


THE fINDIAN COTTON DUTIES,- 


Nor since Mr. Gladstone’s classical apology to Austria 
has Nemesis followed so swiftly upon indiscretion 
as in the case of Lord George Hamilton and the Indian 
Cotton Duties. On 21 February, 1895, Lord George 
Hamilton was in ‘‘a position of greater freedom and 
less responsibility” than he is now: he was, in 
fact, a private member of Parliament. Lord Rosebery’s 
Government was on the brink of the precipice ; and it was 
fondly thought by his admirers that Lord James of 
Hereford’s was the hand destined to give it the final 
shove. As a matter of history, it was Mr. Brodrick who 
gave it the fatal push some months later; but Lord 
George Hamilton could not be expected to foresee that. 
Sir Henry James, on the date above mentioned, moved 
the adjournment of the House for the purpose of con- 
demning Sir Henry Fowler’s Cotton Duties Bill, and 
Lord George Hamilton supported him in a speech which 
can only be described as a bold bid for the Lancashire 
vote. For Sir Henry James there was much excuse; he 
was a Lancashire member: for Lord George Hamilton 
there was none; he was an ex-Under-Secretary for 
India. In that capacity Lord George Hamilton informed 
the House of Commons that Lord Salisbury, Sir Louis 
Mallet, and himself had twenty years ago condemned 
the impolicy of imposing cotton duties on English 

s ‘fas unfair to Lancashire, and as a subject 
of contention dangerous to the stability of our Go- 
vernment in India.” And he proceeded to inti- 
mate that Lord Salisbury and himself remained of 
the same opinion. As for the Indian demand for 
these duties, ‘‘if they wanted to hear the view of India, 
Bombay and Calcutta were not the places where they 
would hear it. Those Europeanized cities did not 
represent India.” There was no place where ‘the 
shrieking units of society” could make themselves so 
well heard, and where the millions were so quiescent, as 
India. It was in consequence of the fall of the rupee 
from 1s. 3d. to 1s. 1¢@. that these duties were imposed, 
so the House was assured, and the ex-Under-Secretary 
for India ‘‘ disbelieved altogether in the efficiency of an 
Excise duty ” to safeguard the interests of Lancashire, 
because there was no reliable official machinery in India 
for the purpose. Indeed, Lord George Hamilton 
roundly asserted, upon the strength of his official expe- 
rience, that ‘‘there was very little likelihood of the 
proposed Excise duty being enforced.” Sir Henry 
Fowler, in one of the most eloquent speeches ever 
heard in the House of Commons, had maintained that 
we ought in such a matter to pay special attention to 
the wishes of India. This view was prraymoe amg | 
dismissed by Lord George Hamilton as “very hig 
doctrine.” His Lordship was graciously pleased to 
concede that we ‘‘ should not ignore India’s claims and 
rights, but if they were always to pay attention to the 
wishes of India, the position would be a very difficult 
one.” 

We do not remember to have ever seen so cynical an 
exposition of the old and unworthy theory that England 
governs her dependencies not for their benefit but for 
her own. That theory cost us our American colonies : 
and may, if persevered in, cost us India. Within six 
months the author of this speech found himself 
Secretary of State for India. It was certainly hard 
upon Lord George Hamilton, for so modest a man 
could hardly have calculated that he would be included 
in the next Cabinet, still less that he would be given 
the one post for which this speech conspicuously dis- 
qualified him. But something had to be done, for 
there was the speech, and there were the Lancashire 
members, who in their innocence imagined that if Lord 
George Hamilton's appointment meant anything, it 
meant the repeal of the duties. A strong man in a 
similar predicament would either have repealed the 
duties or maintained them. Lord George Hamilton 
had recourse to the commonplace, and rarely successful; 
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remedy of a compromise. He reduced the duty from 
5 to 34 per cent., and confined it to mill-made cloth, 
exempting yarns and the products of hand-looms. The 
usual result has followed—namely, that he has only 
partially satisfied one party, and that he has wholly 


dissatisfied the other. Mr. W. H. Holland, it is true, © 


urges his brother business men to accept the com- 
promise ; ‘but Lancashire still growls against the prin- 
ciple of cotton duties, and accepts the reduction under 
protest as an instalment. In India a formidable agita- 
tion has arisen and is growing against the compromise. 
The “ shrieking units of society ” have made themselves 
heard with a vengeance, and that not only from the 
despised Europeanized cities of Bombay and Calcutta, 
but from the Central Provinces, Cawnpore, and Madras. 
We do not know whether the representative members 
of the Governor-General’s Council represent ‘‘ the 
shrieking units” or ‘‘ the quiescent millions ” of India. 
But we do know that they are all against Lord George 
Hamilton’s compromise. 

We have not the least intention of discussing the 
question whether the Excise duty will exactly counter- 
vail the Customs duty. That would require a technical 
knowledge of the cotton trade which we do not possess. 
Certain broad principles of policy are involved, touching 
the relations between the. Indian and English Govern- 
ments, which have nothing to do with technical details. 
The 5 per cent. cotton duties were imposed last year 
Py the House of Commons on the ground that the 

vernment of India required the money. The financial 
necessities of India are substantially the same as they 
were last February. But to win Lancashire, and perhaps 
to save Lord George Hamilton's consistency, the duties 
have been reduced from 5 to 3} per cent., and the Indian 
revenue loses £500,000 a year. Is this a justifiable 
transaction ? 

Let us turn to the debate this week in the Viceroy’s 
Council on the Indian Cotton Duties Bill. Mr. Playfair, 
representing the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce, con- 
demned the surrender of revenue from the duties. Mr. 
Bhuskate of the Central Provinces, Mr. Charlu of 
Madras, and Mr. Mohun Roy of Calcutta, all argued 
that Indian interests were being sacrificed to Lancashire, 
while revenue was being given up which the Govern- 
ment could not spare. Sir Griffith Evans opposed the 
Bill on the ground that it gave no hope or promise of 
finality, and because it surrendered a large amount of 
indirect taxation, ‘“‘for money was needed.” The 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal thought that on general 
grounds ‘‘taxation should not now be remitted, as 
money was needed for many purposes. . . . A famine 
was threatened in Upper India. This was not the time 
to diminish revenue.” Sir James Westland, the Finan- 
cial Member of Council, judging from the report of his 
speech in the ‘‘ Times,” did not meet the argument that 
the Indian revenue could not afford the reduction, but 
contented himself with repeating the stale fallacy of 
Cobdenism that the consumer pays import and excise 
duties. We should have thought it was pretty well 
agreed nowadays that when two or more producers are 
competing for a market, duties are paid by them and 
amot-by the consumer. This elementary proposition in 

itical economy is proved by the present case ; for if 
the duties will be paid by the Indian consumer, why, may 
we ask Sir James Westland, why are the producers in 
Lancashire and India making all this hubbub? The 
financial necessities of India are notoriously as pressing 
as they were this time last year. Public works are 
suspended, and Sir Griffith Evans and the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal solemnly allude to the possibility 
of famine. In the teeth of these facts, and in defiance 
of the unanimous opposition of the independent Members 
of Council, the Secretary of State for India orders the 
Viceroy and his official Members to pass a Bill which 
will diminish the revenue of India by half a million 
sterling. 

Would the Colonial Secretary dare to treat the 
humblest of our self-governing colonies in this fashion ? 
Most of our important colonies impose protective duties 
on British goods. Would Mr. Chamberlain dare to 
tamper with their finances as Lord George Hamilton is 
tampering with the finances of India? In the speech 
pn above Lord George Hamilton maintained that 

colonies were very different from India, because they 
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were self-supporting and self-maintaining: India was 
neither. As a matter of fact, our colonies are just as 
dependent on the military and naval forces of Great 
Britain as India, the only difference being that India 
pays for the English troops while they are in India. 
The Government of India does not cost England a 
penny, and we have even had the incredible meanness 
to debit India with the cost of entertaining the Shahzada. 
And India does not only pay its own officials, but it 
pays Lord George Hamilton’s salary, which is more 
than any colony does for Mr. Chamberlain. We have 
no sympathy with Indian National Congresses, or with 
the foolish idea of pouring the new wine of Western 
institutions into the old bottles of the gorgeous East. 
For representative institutions the vast majority of the 
peoples of the Peninsula are totally unfit. But because 
the quiescent millions of India are physically and men- 
tally inferior to their conquerors, because their civiliza- 
tion has been mysteriously arrested by the hand of fate, 
and because they are pathetically helpless and depen- 
dent, these are the very reasons why we should be above 
even the suspicion of exploiting them for our own profit. 
We deeply regret the declension from the doctrine of 


Sir Henry Fowler to the practice of Lord George , 


Hamilton. Mr. Arthur Balfour, in his fine appeal to 
the memory of Edmund Burke at Bristol, said that if 
that great man were to return to us now he would feel 
that the fears which he entertained lest we should use 
our absolute power in India for the good of England 
and not for the good of India were groundless. We 
are afraid Mr. Burke would feel nothing of the kind. 
At any rate, we should like to hear him on the Indian 
Cotton Duties Bill, which has just been passed by the 
Viceroy’s Council. 


CORRUPTION AND ELECTION. 


LECTION petitions are rapidly going out of 
fashion, and it is not to be wondered at, for the 
results are more and more woefully inadequate to the 
time and temper and cost involved. The net result up 
to the present of half a dozen attempts, costing at 
least ten thousand pounds, has been the unseating of a 
Unionist because somebody with the best intentions 
gave a voter eighteen pence to pay his railway fare, 
and of a Radical because a merciful agent paid a few 
shillings for the bait of horses that had driven voters 
from a distance. Mr. Willis, Q.C., is still wrestling 
with the Shoreditch soup tickets, and there is a terrible 
story of a parrot down St. George’s way ; but for the 
present Southampton and Lichfield, with their “ illegal 
practices ” to the total amount of five shillings, consti- 
tute the only result, after an appalling amount of hard 
swearing and ‘‘ dirty work” generally. Old-fashioned 
lawyers, who object to newfangled Courts, insist that 
the only result of the Divorce Act has been a sickening 
amount of perjury in Court and blackmailing out of it, 
while the offence at which the Act was aimed is habitu- 
ally committed for the sake of the freedom that results. 
In the same way, it might be plausibly argued that our 
quarter of a century of experience in the election Courts 
has done little good except to the lawyers and the private 
inquiry agents, while the money cost of a seat in Parlia- 
ment is greater than ever. 

It is true that we hear of no £60,000 contests now- 
adays ; but railways, the ballot, and one-day polls are 
to be thanked for that quite as much as the Corrupt 
Practices Act. Besides, such cases were altogether 
exceptional, and for one seat costing a fortune once in 
a generation there were scores that cost nothing at all. 
A candidate must now, it is true, keep within the limits 
of Schedule D, and a ten-pound note over the £350 
allowed for a small borough, or the £1,400 for a large 
county division, may cost him his seat ; but we should 
like to hear of a single constituency from Land’s End 
to John o’Groat’s where a candidate, on either side, 
would be looked at if he produced the legal expenses, 
and declared that not another penny would he spend on 
the constituency. What about the register? What 
about the ward-meetings ? What about the local news- 
papers? What about the ‘social evenings”? What 
about the football clubs ?—would be a few of the ques- 
tions asked of him; and if he declared that he had 
nothing to do with such local vanities, he would be 
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advised, unless he were a Cabinet Minister or some 
other showy person who would advertise the constitu- 
ency, to look for a seat elsewhere. Formerly the fight 
was crowded into a few weeks; now the preparations 
for an election begin on the morrow of the declaration 
of the result of the preceding one, and trouble awaits 
the member who, resting on his laurels of 1895, does 
not keep an eye fixed on the struggle of 1902. Just 
before the election of last July we heard the lament of a 
member who had for three years been spending two 
nights a week and two thousand a year on the 
simple pleasures of his constituents, and who was yet 
reproached because by his ‘‘ closeness” he was endan- 
gering the seat at the coming election ! 

The truth, of course, is that a thing is worth what it 
will fetch, and, as a seat in the House of Commons is 
more an object of desire than ever it was, it costs more 
to get it. Toa great many worthy persons it means a 
certain amount of social distinction not easily obtainable 
otherwise ; to a few it offers an opportunity for financial 
jobbery ; there are believed to be still some who like 
politics for their own sake, and who are prepared to 
face the worry and the expense in the hope of gratifying 
political ambition. In the last century, if a man had 
made money in the Indies or in a London brewery, he 
bought a borough—the price was listed and quoted like 
that of advowsons—and sat for it himself or ‘ pre- 
sented” a son or a favourite nephew. There were a 
few boroughs, owned by the neighbouring landlord, and 
these were used for the introduction to public life of 
promising young University men, a Pitt or a Burke. 
The counties were reserved for the direct representatives 
of the big families themselves, and it was here that the 
tremendous trials of strength took place. It was all very 
wrong and very misguided from our modern “ counting 
of noses” point of view ; butit will hardly be disputed 
that, as regards average ability and honesty, the men 
were not behind our present standard, while as an 
opening for young men with nothing but their brains to 
recommend them, it was far in advance of the modern 
Dutch auction, in which each side tries to get a point 
lower than its opponent in tickling the ears of the 
groundlings. 

The worst and directest corruption was probably that 
which prevailed in the days between the great Reform 
Bill and the Ballot Act. It was then that votes rather 
than seats acquired a saleable value, and the price was 
run up or down, as the periodically declared ‘‘ state of 
the poll” might justify, with all the nicety of Stock 
Exchange values on a “panicky” day. For some 
occult reason, seaports and cathedral towns were par- 
ticularly subject to this form of influence, and the 
*‘ oldest inhabitant” at Yarmouth or Rochester still 
loves to dwell on the memories of the day when his 
vote was worth so many “‘ inches””—an inch being cal- 
culated by the number of sovereigns necessary, one on 
another, to attain that height. The Ballot Act and Sir 
Henry James’s Corrupt Practices Act have put an end 
to such transactions ; and we seem, in a sense, to be 
going back to the days when the money was spent on 
the ‘‘ seat,” and not on the voter. The ‘‘ Boss” system 
has never caught on here, although in Ireland there are 
said to be premonitory signs of it; and if the funds 
could be raised, we should probably see it employed in 
the faction-fight between the Parnellites and the Anti- 
Parnellites. In New York the ‘‘ Boss”—generally Irish, 
sometimes German—‘‘ owns” so many voters, whom 
he contracts to deliver to this party or that for so much 
money down, and it is a point of honour amongst re- 
putable traders that they observe their contracts, and 
‘the votes can be counted on. In fact, the definition of 
‘an honest man in American politics is said to be ‘‘ one 
who stays bought when he is bought.” Further West 
the purchase of votes for your own side is sup- 
plemented by the prevention of your opponent's men 
from voting. Mr. John Burns described the process on 


his return from America last year. The police, he said, 


‘were regularly used as an electioneering weapon. 
** Out West and in Chicago,” he added, ‘‘ the party in 
‘power have been known to bring up their scavengers 


‘and sewermen, in their working clothes and covered 
‘with filth, to take their places in the file of voters en- 


‘tering the polling-booth. The sensitive voter is driven 
home; or if that does not suffice, they even engage 
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knockers-out who will literally belabour and disable 
voters as they are entering the booth—of course acci- 
dentally. They are called ‘Election Thugs,’ and the 
police wink at it.” 

We have not got to that yet; even in Ireland the 
police can be relied on to protect a voter from the 
‘** Thugs,” lay and clerical, who waylay him with penal- 
ties, in this world and that which is to come, if he ventures 
to vote as he likes. But the indirect influence of money 
will still remain a weapon in politics for the simple reason 
that theconstituencies like it, and resent any interference 
with it. Until it is made a “‘ corrupt practice ” for a candi- 
date to show his face, or to allow his name to be used 
in the division until, say, three days before the polling, 
the ‘‘ nursing” of constituencies will go on, and the cost 
of elections will increase. It is in no sense a party matter. 
The wholesale turning of millionaires into peers and 
baronets was a much more prominent feature of Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy than of Lord Salisbury’s, and those 
who fancy that such additions to our Upper Chamber do 
not involve other considerations than mere personal 
worth are simple indeed. But the direct corruption of 
individual voters, at which the Corrupt Practices Act was 
aimed, is practically dead. As for the purchase of the seat 
by direct means or indirect, that never mattered much to 
anybody, except to the unhappy candidate who occa- 
sionally pays his money and gets nothing in return. 


OUR FAILURE IN ARMENIA, 


HERE is a moral to be drawn and a lesson to be 

learnt from the failure of our action in the Armenian 
question, and it is one that Englishmen, and English- 
women too, may well take to heart. It is this—that an 
excess of philanthropic feeling and spirit that loses all 
count of common sense, and is entirely carried away 
by itself, often ends in disaster. We have every reason 
to be proud that England enjoys the reputation, and 
deservedly so, of being the most philanthropic country 
in the world ; but the last example of our attempts to 
better the condition of a persecuted people ought to 
steady our movements should other equally unfortunate 
circumstances arise again, and another people like the 
Armenians cry to us for help. It must not for a moment 
be thought that the awful occurrences which have been 
taking place in Asia Minor are not fully realized, or 
that the conduct of the Turk is being in the slightest 
degree condoned. But it is the writer’s intention to 
look upon the question from another point of view, 
and to consider how and by what means we could ever 
have hoped for the amelioration of the condition of the 
Armenians. 

When the massacre of Sassun was perpetrated in the 
autumn of 1894 there can be little doubt that it was an 
isolated case, arising entirely from local conditions and 
circumstances. With its horrors we have nothing to 
do here; they were fully described—perhaps over- 
described—at the time. Orders were sent from Con- 
stantinople that the Armenian “rebellion” should be 
put down, with what results we are fully aware. In 
the interim, however, between the massacre at Sassun 
and the outburst of public opinion in England tolerably 
little occurred to upset the usual routine of affairs in 
Asia Minor. To whatever extent the Armenians may 
have been possessed of revolutionary ideas, all action on 
the part of the Turks was for the time at a standstill. 
But in England the feeling spread with extraordinary 
rapidity. Politicians, preachers, and people of all 
classes and conditions poured abuse upon the Turks, 
and demanded their expulsion from Europe. No one 
can blame their action as far as a show of genuine 
feeling is concerned; but in such cases as that of 
Armenia, where the people whose cause is to be bettered 
are scattered in a small minority over a vast extent of 
country, possessing no railways and few roads, and half 
of it inaccessible in winter, enthusiasm, however justifi- 
able, should be tempered with foresight, and the manner, 
at any rate, in which relief can be obtained for the 
sufferers carefully considered. But such was not the 
case. Every means was made use of to raise public 
opinion to such a pitch that little or no thought was 
given to the way in which a better state of affairs was 
to be brought about. Escaped refugees were exhibited 
on the platform, and the most harrowing details, often 
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ssly exaggerated, eagerly listened to, until half of 

ngland sent up a vast cry—not so much for the ame- 

lioration of the condition of the Armenians as for 
revenge upon the Turks. 

It takes a very short while for the state of affairs to 
be reported to Abdul Hamid, and there need be no 
doubt but that from the very outset he was kept “‘au 
couragt ’’ with everything. 

As often as not the mind of an Oriental is influenced 
at an i@verse ratio to that of Europeans. It is the old 
story of the jibbing horse—the more you press him 
forward the more he retards. The Sultan, who in the 
commencement would, with some mild diplomatic ‘‘ per- 
suasion,” have probably granted some mild reforms— 
sufficient, however, to prevent further atrocities—was 
not going to allow himself to be coerced by the public 
opinion of England. As long as affairs were conducted 
through the channels of our diplomatic agents, 
the Sultan’s prestige in the eyes of his Moslem 
subjects—and naturally he considers the feelings of 
these rather than of Christians—was not publicly at 
stake, and but little attention would have been centred 
upon any small reforms he might have been pleased to 
grat; but the moment that there arose in England a 

rst of unrestrained condemnation of his religion and 
violent abuse of himself, all reform of any kind was 
thrust aside, and probably nothing but the bombarding 
of the Yildiz Kiosk and the imminent danger of his life 
would have made him swerve. And even then it was 
too late, for the publicity given to the Armenian cause 
in England spread like wildfire amongst the Moham- 
medans of Turkey and Turkey-in-Asia, and the embers 
of a long-smouldering fire were burst into flames. So 
strict are the regulations of the press and of public 


' meeting in the Turkish dominions that the utmost 


importance was placed upon the demonstrations in 
London, it being unknown—and incomprehensible— 
to the Turk that we are ready to demonstrate over 
anything—or nothing. They perceived only this, that 
through the Armenians their Caliph and their Sultan 
was in danger, and that the only means of saving him 
was apparently to rid the country of the pest that had 
started all this hubbub ; and forthwith a systematic 
extermination of the Armenians commenced, and, as 
far as we can see, seems likely to continue without 
practical interference or interruption. 

Those who knew the state of feeling in Asia Minor 
prophesied this from the very outset ; but England had 
closed her ears to anything but execration of the Turk. 
They are to-day likewise convinced that, had the 

enian question of 1895 been, in its early stages, 
left in the hands of diplomats, and the Sultan’s name not 
been dragged through the mire of London, the existing 
state of affairs would never have occurred. That the 
position of the Armenians would to-day have been 
better than it was defore the massacres of Sassun is 
extremely unlikely ; for any reforms that might have 
been instituted, while probably rendering less acute the 
crisis, would probably have bestowed no permanent 
benefit. But bad as their state was then, it was a 
thousand times preferable than wandering in rags and 
starvation through forests deep in snow. 

But it may be urged that our Government might 
have during this long period struck some blow, and 
brought a speedy termination to this piteous condition 
of the people. A little reasoning and thought will show 
the utter impossibility of risking a general conflagration 
of Europe on this account. We know well how far we 
can proceed in Eastern Europe ; but one step beyond— 
and we should have made this fatal step had force been 
used—and a great and devastating war would have 
been the result, bringing misery to thousands of our 
own countrymen, and in no way relieving the condition 
of the Armenians. There is no need to count up the 
losses or gains of a great war, suffice it to think only 
of the absolute suffering and misery occasioned; a 
calamity we as Englishmen would willingly bear were 
our national honour at stake, but which it would be a 
flagrant sin to engage upon, risking the welfare of 
every British subject for the sake of the Armenians. 
Even were England gloriously victorious, we should 
have done nothing for Armenia, and caused as many 
breaking hearts at home as there are in the mountains 
of Asia Minor to-day. 
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But we have ourselves principally to thank for all 
this, notwithstanding that we throw all the blame upon 
Russia ; and because England engages upon a crusade 
of philanthropy there is no need that she should see 
right to do likewise. Without the least hesitation, it 
can be stated that, except for our over-zeal and over- 
enthusiasm for the cause of Armenia, coupled with a 
show of indiscriminate fanaticism toward the Moslems, 
unworthy of a nation that boasts its toleration, the 
existing tragedy would not be to-day drawing out its 
harrowing scenes of murder and rapine, with the likeli- 
hood of a fall of the curtain upon an empty stage. 

Wa ter B. Harris. 


THE WAR IN CUBA. 


[% Cuba the cause of Spain is in extremities. The 
present insurrection began in February 1895, and 
for twelve months Spain has made every effort to stamp 
it out. She has spent ten millions of money and has put 
150,000 men in the field under her ablest general, 
Martinez Campos. Through all these months the news, 
such as it is, has come through Spanish sources, and has 
always told the same tale—the success of the Spanish 
arms and the subjugation of the island. Now, for the 
first time, Spain has acknowledged her failure in the recall 
of Martinez Campos, and the General himself admits it. 
‘*T will not deny,” he said on leaving Cuba, ‘‘that I 
have had little success in my campaign, considering 
that when I landed at Havana the insurrection was 
limited to a part of the oriental department, and that it 
is now spread over the whole island.” Martinez Campos 
was sent to Cuba at the beginning of the present insur- 
rection as Governor-General of the island and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Spanish forces; he was both 
politician and soldier, and throughout he has acted in 
both capacities, letting the one wait upon the other, 
and failing equally in both. 

From the first the only chance of Spain was to strike 
hard and effectively at the rebels, and to pursue some 
definite and energetic plan of operations before the 
insurrection could spread. Martinez Campos did not 
see that the alternative before him was either the in- 
dependence of the island or the complete success of the 
Spanish army in the field. 

The whole history of the Spanish rule in Cuba has 
been one of misgovernment and blundering oppression, 
and every offer and promise of reform has been shown 
time and again to be wholly without value. Cuba was 
once the loyallest of Spanish colonies, but has been 
driven to so general a hatred of Spain that every Cuban, 
whether rich or poor, is either actively or at heart an 
insurgent and an enemy of Spain. Martinez Campos 
was anxious to win to his side the less extreme Cubans 
by promises of reform, but from the first the only offer 
which could have served his purpose would have been 
the promise of a free and absolute measure of autonomy, 
granted during the first few months of the war; yet 
thus far he could not or would not go, and the rapid 
spread of the insurrection through the island marked 
the failure of his temporizing policy. 

As a general Martinez Campos has proved himself no 
match for the insurgent leader Maximo Gomez. His 
purpose on first taking command was to confine the 
rising to the eastern end of the island; but his lines 
were broken and passed through at every point, and the 
insurrection spread westwards as fast as rifles could be 
provided and the insurgents organized, till, in the face 
of a regular army more than four times as numerous as 
themselves, they have been able to stop the industries 
of the island, which financially are of the first import- 
ance to Spain, and are now in the neighbourhood of the 
capital, a few leagues in fact from Havana. 

The men who have been able so to outmanceuvre and 
hold the field against the Spanish army number at the 
present time only some 35,000 men, untrained bands for 
the most part of Cubans and the black descendants of 
the old slave population, armed with the long knife of 
the country and a rifle; they are without artillery, stores, 
or commissariat, and with a scanty supply of ammuni- 
tion, which can only be renewed by an occasional fili- 
bustering run through the Spanish blockade. The 
officers are as motley a crew as the men themselves : 
Gomez is a Cuban, the two Maceos are mulattos, and 
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Ruloff is a Pole. There are Cubans from every class 
on the island, and rich and educated men are fighting 
side by side with their former slaves, all fired with a 
common hatred of Spain. 

Against them are the regular forces of Spain, drilled 
and armed with a magazine rifle. They have artillery, 
and a free access to the outside world, from which they 
can draw supplies and reinforcements at their pleasure ; 
yet throughout the war they have struck no single blow 
at the triumphant insurrection, and their operations 
have shown a deadening inactivity and a lack of any 
concerted plan of action, which made success in such a 
campaign impossible. 

Through the whole year the Spanish forces have been 
scattered round the coast and in the towns, acting, 
when they moved at all, in a disconcerted and purpose- 
less fashion against an enemy who had knowledge of 
their movements, and could fight or not at their own 
pleasure. For the rest, the Spaniards have carried on 
a war of observation, and in their inactivity the climate 
and the yellow fever have killed the Spanish recruits 
far more surely than the insurgents could ever have 
done in battle. During the war the insurgents have 
often fought, and frequently with success; but their 
tactics are to constantly harass the enemy, and to avoid 
throwing away men and ammunition in engagements 
which could serve them nothing. The rebel army is 
maintaining itself in the field at little or no expense, 
and can continue so to do for a long while to come ; 
whilst Spain is paying for her army at the rate of a 
million sterling a month, and the burden is daily 
becoming more unbearable. 

It was with the purpose of further exhausting the 
resources of Spain that the insurgents have prevented 
the grinding of sugar and burned the plantations. The 
last effort of Martinez Campos was to try to prevent 
the rebels from invading the western provinces of Cuba. 
Yet, in spite of constant skirmishes, which have usually 
left the Spaniards the victorious possessors of the field 
of battle, the insurgents have constantly pressed forward, 
and after outmarching and outwitting the Spanish 
columns are finally menacing the capital. 

In sending out General Weyler to replace Martinez 
Campos, Spain is making her last cast—the name of 
that General is chiefly known in connexion with the 
brutalities of the last war, when, for ten years, from 
1868 to 1878, Cuba was turned intoashambles. During 
the present struggle Martinez Campos, in the face of 
all opposition, has insisted that the Spaniards should 
carry on the war after the fashion of a _ civilized 
nation. ‘‘I warn you,” he telegraphs to Spain shortly 
before his recall, ‘‘I will not alter my policy. I 
shoot the rebel chiefs caught in arms and I send 
the prisoners to penal servitude; the rebels return 
our prisoners and take care of our wounded that 
fall into their hands. I have given orders to shoot on 
the spot all brigands and incendiaries—I cannot and will 
not go beyond.” In the eyes of Spain this policy, 
which in practice resolves itself into the shooting of 
every prisoner, is criticized as unduly lenient, and the 
immediate cause of the failure of the campaign, and a 
reign of terror is once more to be established under 
General Weyler. The probable result of Spanish ex- 
cesses will be reprisals at the hands of the rebels and a 
speedy recognition of the belligerent rights of the insur- 
gents by the United States. Husert Howarp. 


LORD SALISBURY, MR. CHAMBERLAIN, 
AND THE TRANSVAAL. 


By AN AFRIKANDER. 


1% his astonishing speech last Friday, which seemed 

to be an apology, finding excuse, if not justification, 
for the Jameson raid and the action of the capitalist- 
conspirators at Johannesburg, Lord Salisbury conveyed 
the impression, whether willingly or not, that the an- 
nexation of the Transvaal was inevitable, and so cer- 
tain that it might for all practical purposes be looked 
upon as an accomplished fact. 

Is it safe to view the question in this way? What 
has happened in the last fifteen years to change the 
situation as between this country and the South African 
Republic? It is true that there has been developed in 
the midst of that country a phenomenally rich gold- 
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field, with a city—Johannesburg—having a population 
of some 60,000 Uitlanders, maintained by the mining 
industry of the Rand. Now, with the exception of the 
Uitlander population of Johannesburg (and it must be 
remembered that a mining community is not a per- 
manent one), the situation is much the same as it 
was in 1881. The country has become more civilized, 
for education has been at work, but the charac- 
teristics of the Boers are unaltered; they have the 
same love of freedom and of independence, and to 
force annexation upon the Transvaal is no more 
easy to-day than it was on the morrow of Ma- 
juba. Recent events do not incline me to the 
belief that the Johannesburgers would do much 
towards enforcing such annexation. Let us for the 
present consideration leave aside all question of right 
and wrong, of the necessity binding us to maintain our 
solemn obligations, though when action has to be taken 
such question of right or wrong must beyond every- 
thing else be our guide. Mr. Chamberlain showed 
fifteen years ago that he understood the Transvaal 
problem thoroughly. He opposed tooth and nail any- 
thing in the shape of enforced annexation, both on 
moral grounds and those of expediency. In his opinion 
it would have taken from fifteen to twenty thousand 
English troops, permanently stationed in South Africa, 
if we were to hold the Transvaal by force against 
the will of the people ; and it must be remembered that 
recent events have driven the Africander Bond, as well 
as the Orange Free State, to open sympathy with the 
Transvaal. Besides this a large section of English 
colonists, notwithstanding the noisy utterances of the 
South African ‘‘ reptile "press, have no sort of sympathy 
with the capitalist revolutionary faction. According to 
Worsfold, of the 650,000 Europeans, if we leave out 
of account other nationalities, about 400,000 would be 
Dutch and 250,000 English, so that the main factors of 
the problem in South Africa are plain enough. 

In Lord Salisbury’s speech there are several serious 
misstatements which need refutation. He says the 
Uitlander population outnumbers that of the rs. 
The former, according to him, are in a large majority. 
Did he take his figures from Mr. Rhodes’s cable to 
the ‘‘New York World”—namely, that there were 
100,000 English against 14,000 Boers? The fact is 
that there are in the Transvaal some 40,000 English, 
35,000 foreigners of other nationalities, including men 
from Cape Colony and Natal, and 150,000 Transvaal 
born. Outside Johannesburg and the mining district 
the proportion of Boers to Uitlanders is about ten to 
one. 

Lord Salisbury states that it is now admitted the 
Transvaal applied to Foreign Powers for support. 
Such information may be in the hands of Lord Salisbury, 
but the public have no such knowledge. What we > 
know is that Kruger, in replying to the German 
Emperor, politely declined all mundane assistance. 
There are significant signs, however, that this view is 
being actively propagated in certain quarters, and now 
that the raid can no longer be justified by the plea of 
women and children in peril, we shall doubtless before 
long hear more of conspiracy No. 2, the Boer-German 
plot, German designs. It will be difficult, however, to 
give life to that ‘‘ bogey.” There was one appeal to a 
foreign Power, but it did not come from the peasant- 
President of the Republic. It came from a gentleman 
who is Privy Councillor, Prime Minister of the Cape, 
and the corner-stone of the capitalist power in South 
Africa, the former opponent of the Imperial idea, the 
subscriber to the Parnell fund, and the user of unveiled 
threats against his own country. Lord Salisbury, strange 
to say, made no reference to this appeal. The most 
formidable problem is not that of the Transvaal in- 
triguing with foreign Powers, though the action re- 
cently taken is enough to offer very strong inducement, 
but that of a so-called Imperio-Colonial policy dictated 
by a man whose past record shows to what extremes 
ambition will drive him. The danger is not from with- 
out, but from within. 

It seems to be almost forgotten that at one time Mr. 
Rhodes objected strongly to any interference by the 
Imperial authority in the trans-Cape colonial territories, 
such as Bechuanaland. His speeches in the Cape Par- 
liament stand on record to prove what his policy then 
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was, and if that be not enough, Sir Charles Warren, 
who went to Bechuanaland to establish the Imperial 
authority, held such strong views on this subject that 
he insisted on Mr. Rhodes’s withdrawal as he considered 
him a danger to the Imperial authority. 

After the Bechuanaland expedition had set up Imperial 
control on the highway from Cape Colony to the in- 
terior, Mr. Chamberlain pointed out, in bold and un- 
compromising language, the necessity for an Jmperial 
policy, and how that must be held to at all hazards, 
should it ever come to any divergence between the 
Imperial and the colonial views. The difficulties and 
dangers in the plan of combining the offices of High 
Commissioner and Cape Governor were clearly indi- 
cated. His views generally have been most amply 
justified by recent events, and prove that our Colonial 
Secretary is possessed of foresight, in addition to the 
strength and tact of which he has given evidence lately. 

It is not only Dr. Jameson and his officers, or even 
the Chartered Company, who are shortly to be put upon 
their trial. An even more important question has to be 
decided. The whole machinery of British rule in South 
Africa has to be examined and readjusted ; for it is 
evident that the present machine is utterly unsuited to 
the work it has to perform. Beyond the Cape and 
Natal colonies we have subordinate possessions in 
Basutoland, Zululand, and in Rhodesia (which now 
includes Bechuanaland), the enormous area governed 
by the Chartered Company. With the exception of two 
comparatively small territories containing the two Boer 
republics—the Orange Free State and the Transvaal— 
the whole of South Africa has been partitioned amongst 
Great Britain, Germany, and Portugal. Both the Trans- 
vaal and the Orange Free State Boers are a farming 
community, but in the Transvaal there exists the richest 
goldfield in the world, which excites the cupidity of 
certain capitalists. Now, if we except Natal and 
Zululand, which are under the control of the Governor 
of Natal, the whole of British South Africa is under the 
High Commissioner, who also is Governor of the Cape. 
It has long been obvious that these offices should be 
separate. The High Commissioner has control, not 
only of Rhodesia, but of our relations with the Transvaal. 
It so happens that at present the former is administered 
for the Chartered Company by Mr. Rhodes, who 
until lately was also Premier of the Cape. Con- 
sider such a situation. It is apparent that on critical 
occasions the High Commissioner is bound to defer to 
his Ministry, even in Imperial matters; and _ this 
Ministry, long dominated by the ‘ Afrikander Bond,” 
was until the other day dominated by the ‘‘ Capitalist 
Bond ” in the person of Mr. Rhodes. This hybrid system 
has been for years complained of by the colonists, who 
denounce the altogether irresponsible rule of the High 


. Commissioner, which at times must be pitted against 


the responsible rule of the Governor. It is, in fact, 
absolutely impossible for the High Commissioner to do 
his duty as the representative of Imperial authority 
unless removed from the temptation of becoming subject 
to the expediencies of colonial politics. This danger, 
which was felt long before the days of enormous capi- 
talist combinations, has become a thousand times 
intensified since Cape politics have been dominated by 
Mr. Rhodes. The High Commissioner ought to be 
independent of the Cape, and, whatever his title might 
be, he should be the chief representative of the Imperial 
Government throughout South Africa 


INDIAN CANOES IN BRITISH GUIANA. 


Te VERY ONE has heard of Indian canoes made from 
hollowed logs, and some have perhaps wondered 
why they don’t roll over and sink as soon as they are 
launched. Attempt to make one yourself with all the 
tools of a boat-builder, and see the result. It will be 
almost certainly useless. Yet the Guiana Indian makes 
a very respectable craft by the simple aid of an axe, 
and it is not very long since he excavated and fashioned 
it by fire and a stone scraper. The stone axe so com- 
mon in museums was apparently a mu/tum-in-parvo 
tool. With a piece of bush-rope for a handle, it became 
a battle-axe or chopper, and without this appendage a 
chisel, scraper, or plane. 
‘We. may well wonder how savages can possibly 
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fashion such delicate craft in so beautiful a manner that 
they float evenly, and are accurately balanced. Yet 
they did this before the discovery of America and the 
arrival of steel axes. Even now the work is most 
laborious and tiresome, but then it must have been 
particularly arduous. First a suitable tree had to be 
chosen, and then came the work of felling it. Only 
hard wood was employed—the softer kinds would rot 
very quickly. On account of the buttresses the work 
of chopping was “commenced ten or twelve. feet 
from the ground, and to reach this elevation a 
stage was erected. Then began the slow work of 
felling, which took several weeks. The stone scrapers 
were first used to ring the bark, afterwards a circle 
of fire was lit round the trunk. As the wood became 
charred it was scraped away, until, little by little and 
day by day, alternate burning and scraping cut it to 
the very heart, and it fell. A similar but easier process 
at the proper distance now severed the upper part, and 
the log was ready. The next thing was to make a fire 
along what was intended to be the upper surface, which 
by-the-bye required a great deal of consideration, the 
log being turned over and carefully tested many times 
before the final decision. The fire was. carefully ad- 
justed and kept from spreading in wrong directions 
until the charring was sufficient to allow the use of the 
scraper. This tedious work went on for weeks, until 
the hollow was of the right dimensions, and the canoe 
became ready for the most delicate operation of opening. 
Raised upon a staging, it was steamed with the smoke 
of leafy branches until the sides could be widened by 
means of sticks put in aslant, and then hammered 
straight. Little by little this was carefully done, 
alternate steaming and wedging slowly producing the 
desired effect. Finally, after a little more scraping, 
and even more careful use of fire, both inside and out, 
the canoe was finished. 

With the aid of the steel axe the work of canoe- 
making is considerably reduced; but otherwise the 
process is much the same, and such craft are every- 
where in use to-day. In fact, Indians have not yet 
learnt to saw planks, much less to build a boat or 
bateau. As may be supposed, these dug-outs are cranky 
in the extreme. Yet an Indian can do almost anything 
with them, even going so far as to shoot rapids and 
encounter the ground-swell along the coast. But 
perhaps their greatest feat is to stand upright in it and 
shoot fish with the bow and arrow. 

I have travelled in dug-outs on several occasions, 
but certainly not with pleasure. At my first attempt to 
embark I nearly upset the craft, and scrambled ashore 
at once. However, on a second trial, by getting in 
quickly, and sitting down at once, I prevented the rock- 
ing caused by my clumsiness from ending in an upset. 
I sat down after a fashion, but rarely have I felt so 
uncomfortable. The seat was a stick raised about four 
inches from the bottom of the craft, and I could only 
stretch my legs at full length and endure the torture of 
sitting on a rail. Presently this became so uncomfort- 
able that I slid off, and sat on the damp bottom. But, 
even then, cramp began to steal over my legs, and the 
ardent desire for movement of some kind became 
excruciating. The cramp was extending up my legs—I 
had to do something, even if the canoe were upset. I 
leant over and rubbed my legs, with the result that the 
frail craft began to roll, and I urged the Indians to put 
us ashore. 

What a relief to stretch my limbs again! But, un- 
fortunately, my journey had only just begun, and I had 
another hour’s torture before me. However, the Indian 
settlement was reached at last, and I landed, making a 
strong mental resolution never to embark in such a 
small dug-out again. 

If the dug-out is uncomfortable to civilized man, what 
shall I say of the woodskin or bark canoe? Consisting 
of nothing more than a roll of purple-heart bark turned 
up at the ends and prevented from closing by two cross 
sticks, it is exceedingly frail and is only used in shallow 
creeks. My first and last experience of one of these 
was enough. It belonged to a little pot-bellied Indian 
boy, who offered to take me into the flooded Savannah 
in search of sun-dews, utricularias, and other little 
floral gems. I looked at the little craft, and wondered 
whether it would carry two. The boy had no hesita- 
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tion whatever ; but he was thinking of Indians and not 


_ of people who could not stow away their legs. Here 


there was no attempt at providing a seat; but I 
borrowed a thwart from our bateau and fixed it up 
in the best way I could. Then I proceeded to embark. 
** Sit down,” cried the boy in his best English, but un- 


. fortunately I could not do so. The board slipped aside, 


and the next moment we were floundering in a few 
inches of water and unfathomable depths of mud and 


pegass. 
The boy smiled in the way peculiar to Indians as we 


» scrambled out, and asked me to try again. But no; I 


was not intended for such ticklish navigation, and 


- had to content myself with what could be gathered 


from the tebaau. Nevertheless, I could not but 
admire the way in which my little friend managed 
the craft, and it was only when I came to examine 
his legs that an inkling of the reason began to dawn 
upon me. 

Where, as in the tropics, men go about almost naked, 
the differences in their limbs are easily perceptible. 


' When we read of the caravans of Central Asia and the 


long journeys made on foot by Eastern races, we 
naturally expect to see a corresponding development of 


' the legs. And that such is the case every coolie we 


meet in the streets of Georgetown proves by his long 
shanks. This is the one extreme—the South American 
Indian is the other. He is short mainly because his 


- legs are short, otherwise his body is plump, and his 


limbs generally much thicker than those of the East 
Indians. No doubt he has become more and more 
suited to his canoe through the long ages ; and what 
goes to confirm this is the fact that the red man of the 
savannah is taller than the denizen of the forest. But 
even the East Indian, like the red man, is quite 
comfortable while sitting on his heels, notwithstanding 
the length of his lower extremities. Neither the 
European nor the negro, however, can sit long in such 
a position ; in fact, any attempt to crouch generally 
ends in a fall backwards. J. Ropway. 


POPULAR WRITERS AND PRESS CRITICS. 
An INFORMAL APPRECIATION. 


A ies account for the vogue of certain books, the popu- 
larity of certain writers, has always been difficult, 
and in our time the task appears to have become impos- 
sible. It is comparatively easy to see why our grand- 

fathers and grandmothers went into ecstasies over ‘‘ Jane 
Eyre,” and our fathers and mothers had still more reason 


. to extol ‘*‘ Never Too Late to Mend” and ‘‘ The Woman 


in White.” But between those times and ours there is 
-an impassable gulf. The passing of the Education Act 
in 1870, and the coming to reading age in 1886-1888 of 


multitudes of boys and girls, have changed the conditions . 


of journalism and literature in much the same way as 
‘the French Revolution changed the conditions of political 
‘thought and action. The popularity of ‘‘ Tit-Bits,” 
‘*Pearson’s Weekly,” ‘‘ Answers,” ‘‘ Ally Sloper,” and 
‘a multitude of other periodicals, is only to be accounted 
for by the advent of the Board-school scholar. And 
‘while the male of this species has chiefly exerted his 
influence in the degradation of journalism, the debasing 
‘influence of the female, reinforced by the free libraries, 
has been felt chiefly in the character of the fiction. 
*Arry reads ‘‘Ally Sloper” and ‘‘ Tit-Bits,” ’Arriet 
‘** Trilby ” and ‘‘ The Sorrows of Satan.” We only use 
‘these extreme examples to account for what would 
‘otherwise be unaccountable—the comparative popularity 
to-day of scores of books whose relation to life is of 


‘the slightest, and whose connexion with Art is purely . 


‘accidental. It is scarcely too much to say that every 
-writer of our time who can be called popular owes three- 
quarters of his or her fame to the girls who have been 
taught in Board schools. This is the true explanation, 
we believe, of the vogue of ‘‘ The Heavenly Twins,” 
.“*A Superfluous Woman,” and other similar produc- 
- tions. 

The evil goes deeper. The influx of these millions 
of readers, who are so ignorant of life that they are 
contemptuous of its probabilities, and who display the 
same impartial indifference to the laws of language as 
to those of Art, has degraded not only creative writing, 
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but also criticism. Let us suppose, for example, that 
a critic condemns the construction of ‘‘ The Heavenly 
Twins,” shows that the story from which the book 
takes its name is merely an episode intercalated in a 
hysterical diatribe against the tyranny exercised by 
man over woman. The episode itself, he points out, 
is based upon an absolutely impossible assumption, 
and ha; no connexion whatever with the main current 
of the narrative. Such a critic is forthwith met by 
the fact that fifty thousand copies of the book have 
been sold, and he may congratulate himself if his 
dictum is not pilloried in publishers’ advertisements side 
by side with the announcement of the book’s success. 
Popularity that has no relation to merit constitutes, 
perhaps, the chief reason why criticism to-day has been 
almost entirely displaced in the columns of the Press by 
mere adulation. 

There are, however, subsidiary reasons for this decay 
of criticism which in their turn deserve to be noted. 
Not a few publishers have found it to their profit to 
employ a critic as a member of their staff, and to turn 
this guide of public opinion into the herald of their 
wares. Thus A. B., the critic of ‘‘ The Daily Snuffler,” 
receives a salary as the reader of the great publishing 
house of X._ A. B., in the discharge of his duties as pub- 
lisher’s reader, recommends Messrs. X. to publish certain 
books, and when these books are published the same 
gentleman, as critic of ‘‘ The Daily Snuffler,” uses the 
columns of that paper to puff these very books into 
popularity. Occasionally, too, this same gentleman 
writes a leader deploring the venality of French news- 
papers, and holding the ‘‘ Figaro” up to public contempt 
because a book may be puffed in its columns by paying 
so much for a notice. In these days when readers are 
distinguished by an indiscriminating voracity, it is only 
natural that the panegyrist should be better paid 
than the critic, and so criticism declines and puffery 
increases, till Walter Besant is regarded seriously as 
a man of letters, and a rag-bag journalist is spoken 
of as ‘‘a master-mind” in the columns of a great 
daily paper. 

We have written all this as a mere excuse for our 
inability to criticize seriously the works of two men 
which have been much applauded in the Press. For 
years past our curiosity has been excited about the 
novels of Mr. Anthony Hope by ‘‘ notices ” in this paper 
and in that. When the ‘‘ Chronicles of Count Antonio” 
appeared, a few weeks ago, accompanied by puffs that 
ran from half a column to nearly two, we sat down to 
read it. We found it dull beyond belief. A series of 
episodes inthe main impossible take place in a country 
at least as vague as Cloud Cuckoo Land. Not wish- 
ing to rest under such an impression of so belauded an 
author, we procured the rest of Mr. Hope’s books, and 
began with the “ Prisoner of Zenda.” It was not as 
dull as the ‘‘Chronicles of Count Antonio,” but all 
its interest came -from a quick succession of extra- 
ordinary incidents, all founded upon the family likeness 
between the brother of an English Earl and a German 
Grand Duke. The scene of the story is laid in Germany, 


if indeed that can be called a scene which has neither 


local nor national colour and no relations either to place 
or time, and if that can be called a story which whirls 
giddily from improbability to improbability, where names 
stand for characters, and illusion does not seem even to 
be desired. Nevertheless we went on with our task. 
We felt sure that Mr. Anthony Hope must have done 
something better than the ‘‘ Chronicles of Count 
Antonio,” or the ‘* Prisoner of Zenda.” We fell upon 
‘The Indiscretion of the Duchess” as the smallest of 


_his books, and regretted the choice. It can only be 


compared with its: own brethren, and we are. fain 
to acknowledge that it is a little better than the 
‘* Chronicles,” though a little worse than the ‘‘ Prisoner 
of Zenda.” And then we forswore Mr. Hope’s novels 
of adventure. 

On the advice of a friend we turned to Mr. Hope’s 
more realistic performances, and we shall run over 
them briefly. ‘‘ A Man of Mark” is the worst of them. 
It stands in our memory as one of the very worst 
attempts at novel-writing that we have ever come across. 
‘*A Change of Air” is not much better ; but by com- 
parison ‘Mr. Witt’s Widow,” ‘ Father Stafford,” 
‘* Half a Hero,” and ‘‘ The God in the Car” are good. 
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*‘ Father Stafford” and ‘‘The God in the Car” are 
examples of the spurious realism attained by taking 
some well-known public character as the hero. Let us 
examine ‘‘ The God in the Car,” which has run through 
six editions, and which is declared by the ‘‘ Standard ” to 
be “a brilliant book . . . one of the most remarkable 
works in a year that has given us the handiwork of 
nearly all our best living novelists.” This is comparing 
Mr. Anthony Hope’s story with the ‘‘ Esther Waters ” of 
Mr. George Moore, with the second ‘‘ Jungle Book” of 
Mr. Kipling, and with ‘‘ Jude the Obscure” of Mr. 
Thomas Hardy. To challenge such a comparison is to 
disgrace English journalism. One chapter of ‘‘ Jude the 
Obscure” or of ‘‘ Esther Waters” is worth all that Mr. 
Hope has ever written and much to boot. The dialogue 
is the best thing in the book. It is smart with the 
little epigrams of the society talker, but there is no real 
characterization and no construction. In essentials the 
writer has no grip. The whole book is flaccid and 
limp. As in ‘‘ Father Stafford” and ‘‘ Half a Hero,” 
so in ‘* The God in the Car,” the author is at pains to 
work up to a situation which he proves unable to handle 
worthily. ‘‘ Father Stafford” and ‘‘ The God in the 
Car” fizzle out in the weakest way imaginable, while 
‘“‘Half a Hero” wins to a dramatic ending by out- 
raging probability—the hero of the book, who is 
supposed to be the Premier in one of our colonies, meets 
his death in a labour-riot. 


MR. WILLIAM WATSON AND ARMENIA. 


R. WATSON is at his best as asonneteer. His 
masters are Milton and Wordsworth. Like 
Milton, he does not regard the break between the octave 
and sestet as essential, and strength, sonority, and a 
finished smoothness of well-chosen and concise diction 
characterize his sonnet-work like Milton’s, though of 
course in a minor degree. To observe a law of pure 
and flawless workmanship was Milton’s achievement, 
and is the commendable aim of all Mr. Watson’s work 
in verse, and it is an aim which in his new volume 
of sonnets—‘‘ The Purple East” (John Lane. 1896)— 
has been, broadly speaking, fairly successful. These 
sonnets compare, we think, favourably with most of 
Mr. Watson’s recently published work in verse ; though 
it must be admitted there is nothing quite so good as 
the Sonnet on Gordon, while taken as a whole the 
sonnets are not greatly inferior to the ‘‘Ver Tene- 
brosum” published in June 1885, in the ‘‘ National 
Review.” Like the ‘‘ Ver Tenebrosum,” the little 
volume of sonnets before us is a sequence, and, 
like the earlier work, it is the outcome of strong feel- 
ings excited by contemporary events. In the earlier 
sequence of sonnets Mr. Watson had to arraign his 
country, misguided as it was by a feeble ruler who 
endeavoured to conceal his weakness under an exu- 
berant verbosity which deceived himself if it deceived 
no one else. The desertion and death of Gordon was 
the culmination, as we think, of our national disgrace. 
Another desertion, another death, is the subject of 
the sonnets we are considering—the desertion of 
Armenia, the death, after every torture and outrage, 
not only of her men, but of her women and children. If 
the charge of bloodguiltiness lies on the nation which 
allowed its word-spinning ruler to desert its greatest 
son, there is at least this compensation, there could 
have been no fitter death for the hero-saint ; his was a 
great end to a great life, though this does not of course 
exonerate those responsible for the desertion; the 
majesty of the death on Calvary does not whitewash the 
black treachery of Judas. There is no such compensa- 
tion in the case of Armenia. Our guilt is without 
compensation, extenuation, or excuse. 

‘The Purple East,” then, is an arraignment of England 
for her desertion of Armenia, and is inspired by strong 
indignation and just resentment, for which, we may 
observe, Lord Rosebery is just as much responsible as 
Lord Salisbury, and our rulers before them, Lord 
Beaconsfield and Mr. Gladstone, as much as either. Mr. 
Watson misses the point that England really deserves 
condemnation, not only for her desertion of Armenia, 
but because her attitude has been the indirect but 
effective cause of the worst horrors of the Turkish 
policy of extermination. Had England not interfered 
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originally when Russia had Turkey at her feet, 
Armenia would have been removed from the sphere of 
Turkish misrule ; and again, had not our platform and 
press teemed with exaggerated expressions of a sickly 
sentimentality when the lesser outrages on the 
Armenians commenced, the timid despot of the Yildiz 
Kiosk would not have been provoked and alarmed into 
permitting—indeed, it seems not improbable directly 
encouraging—the extermination of his unhappy 
Armenian subjects. Had our sympathy with the 
Armenians been genuine enough to find expression in 
deeds, it would have been well to give it vigorous ex- 
pression in words. But it is now plain that we had no 
intention of doing anything, and our noisy senti- 
mentality and strong language not only excited the 
Sultan to exterminate the people whom he regarded as 
the cause of the adverse criticism of which he was the 
object, but also stirred in the Armenians the lament- 
able belief that our words would be backed by vigorous 
action, and that, if the worst came, they might rely on 
our knight-errantry to deliver them. 

Mr. Watson thus misses more than one point as 
regards our responsibility for this state of Armenia. 
Our responsibility, which primarily depends upon the 
Articles of the Berlin Treaty, becomes special owing 
to the Treaty of San Stefano and the Cyprus Con- 
vention. In the latter the Sultan promised us to intro- 
duce reforms especially for the protection of the Christian 
subjects of the Porte, and we hold Cyprus as a sub- 
stantial reminder of our engagement to see those 
reforms executed. No doubt Conservative Cabinets 
since then have been to blame ; but what about Liberal 
Cabinets, and especially what about Mr. Gladstone? 
Why did not he, with ample opportunities, look after 
the conduct of the Turkish Government, and see that 
they executed the reforms? Mr. Watson, in the sonnet 
called ‘‘The Tired Lion,” appeals to Mr. Gladstone 
‘* Lift up thy voice once more!” This, no doubt, Mr. 
Gladstone will gladly do. But why should the tired 
lion, now so ready to roar, have been then conveniently 
silent, when the now empty roaring could have been 
the prelude to stronger measures ; when, instead of 
mere windy denunciation of the Sultan, it would have 
been possible, and even comparatively easy, to bring 
pressure to bear upon him, as Mr. Gladstone, like 
any other Premier, was bound to do, to establish a 
reign of order and justice in Anatolia? Mr. Gladstone 
simply shirked the responsibility, and it would be more 
to the purpose if Mr. Watson remembered this, instead 
of eulogizing one of those who are in common guilty. 
of England’s failure to discharge her responsibilities 
towards the Armenians—a failure which has gone on 
ever since the Cyprus Convention. Mr. Watson, in 
his ‘‘Ver Tenebrosum,” arraigned Mr. Gladstone 
by no means too severely as ‘‘Swift rider with 
Calamity for goal”; but why Mr. Gladstone’s long 
official apathy towards Turkish misrule in Armenia 
should now entitle him to be addressed as “‘ Hero!” 
and entreated to come to Armenia’s aid, we are unable 
to say. 

Another fault we have to find with Mr. Watson—a 
fault of omission this time. He might very effectively 
have contrasted the attitude of Cromwell with regard to 
the Vaudois, by which England, then small and poor, — 
won the respect of Europe, and the attitude of the most 
powerful and wealthy nation in the world, the England 
of to-day, with regard to the Armenians. 

On the other hand, Mr. Watson deals effectively with 
the fatuous attempt of Mr. Alfred Austin to excuse our 
desertion. He deals effectively with Mr. Austin in the 
vigorous sonnets beginning ‘‘ Treachery’s Apologist ” 
and ‘‘ She bides her hour,” but far more effectively by a 
bare recapitulation in prose of Mr. Austin’s lame and 
halting arguments in verse. ‘‘ The Poet Laureate as- 
sured me—First, that whosoever in any circumstances 
arraigns this country for anything she may do or leave 
undone covers himself with shame; secondly, that 
although the continued torture, rape, and massacre of a 
Christian people under the eyes of a Christian con- 
tinent may be a lamentable thing, it is best to 
be patient, seeing that the patience of God Himself 
can never be exhausted; and, thirdly, that if 
I were but with him in his pretty country-house . . . 
especially after ‘drinking to England,’ I should be able 
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to understand that ‘she bides her time behind the 
bastioned brine.’” This is really much more effective 
than Mr. Watson’s reply in verse, in which the descrip- 
tion of England, ‘‘ her maiden lips pressed to the lips 
whose foam around her plays,” is not exactly happy— 
suggesting, as it does, an epileptic’s kiss. The best 
sonnet begins, ‘‘It is the birthday of the Prince of 
Peace,” and is approached most nearly by ‘‘ A hurried 
Funeral,” while there are striking lines in more than 
one of the sonnets :— 
‘* Ere on some secret mission thou too start 
With silent footsteps whither no man knows.” 

Mr. Watson’s rhetoric is as vigorous as his diction is 
striking and his verse sonorous; but indignation at 
England’s apathy is scarcely a sufficient motive for a 
sequence of sonnets, and, while there is plenty of indig- 
nation and plenty of rhetoric, pity and compassion are 
almost as conspicuous by their absence as is pure 
poetry, if we distinguish pure poetry from rhetoric. 


MUSIC. 


A FEW years ago some ingenious person suggested 
that the vogue of the street-piano had raised the 
standard of piano-playing so far as mere swiftness and 
force were concerned ; and really there would seem to 
‘be something in the theory, for, ever since the intro- 
‘duction of the most fiendish instrument of torture known 


to humanity, pianists of highly developed technique. 


have become more and more common, and genuine 
piano artists rarer and rarer. Without doubt, on the 
mechanical side piano-playing is ‘‘ progressing” enor- 
mously ; so that the pupil of to-day can do what the 
master of yesterday was not ashamed to admit he found 
impracticable. Clementi in his day, and Cramer in his, 
‘were thought to be fine players, but could they drop 
into St. James’s or Queen’s Hall of a summer afternoon 
they would find themselves clean outplayed by number- 
less pianists that the average musical critic would not 
walk half-a-dozen yards to hear. But on the artistic 
side, far from there being any progress, to-day must hang 
its head and confess that yesterday had the best of it. 
For though the mere fireworks player had his chance 
then, as he has now, he was not ruler of the situation. 
He had to compete with musicians who could play— 
with Clementi, as aforesaid, and with Cramer: nay, it 
might be with Handel, with Mozart, with Beethoven ; 
and these men influenced the general style of playing, 
and prevented the fireworks men from utterly degrading 
it. But the little Beethovens, Mozarts, and Handels 
of to-day are all composing their grand music-dramas 
for three days and a fore-evening, and have neither 
inclination nor time to practise the piano. The mere 
gymnast lords it, and the whole style of playing is 
becoming a gymnast’s style, unrelieved by the touches 
that can come only from a master-musician. Speed 
and strength are all the modern pianist seeks after, 
all the modern audience wishes to find in a pianist. 
The finest playing of Paderewski, the only player before 
the public who is at once gymnast and artist, counts 
for little with the inartistic crowds who gape and 
applaud. when he rattles through a Liszt rhapsody a 
trifle faster and louder than they have heard it done 
before ; and when a Rosenthal comes upon the scene 
‘he is at once declared greater than Paderewski because 
his playing of that Liszt rhapsody, or of some Brahms 
variations, is louder and faster. It is absolutely a fact 
that no true interpretation of the greatest piano works of 
Beethoven has been heard in London these two years. On 
the one hand you have modest artistic souls, like Mr. 
Leonard Borwick, who have too little finger and strength, 
and on the other the gymnasts, the Paderewskis and 
Rosenthals, who have too much. Mr. Borwick pleases, 
but his grip grows no stronger: he cannot seize you 
‘and shake you in the name and with the help of Bach 
or Beethoven. And the Paderewski and Rosenthal 
recitals are fast becoming matters to be described in 
the language of prize-fighting : Rosenthal’s because he 
he is a mere pugilist, Paderewski’s because he has to 
compete with a mere pugilist, and because his best 
artistic work is ignored by the judge—the public. The 
question no longer is, Who played most divinely ? but 
Who reduced the Erard piano to firewood in the 
shortest time ? Hence, although I continue to drop in to 
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piano-recitals in the desperate hope of some day hearing 
some genuine piano-playing, that hope has not as yet 
been fulfilled. We have gymnasts, and we have care- 
ful and musicianly players of the piano; but we have 
no one who can play a Beethoven sonata, a Schumann 
fantasia, a Chopin Nocturne, so as to win us by the 
power of the music while we forget that the player has 
fingers ; for even Paderewski at his best in a Chopin 
piece cannot always, perhaps dare not always, refrain 
from reminding us of his diabolical cleverness. 

Whether Mr. Mark Hambourg, who gave his second 
recital at St. James’s Hall on Tuesday afternoon, will 
ultimately become all gymnast, or whether he will 
choose the better and less remunerative part apd cul- 
tivate himself until he becomes a perfect artist, are 
questions for the future, Mr. Hambourg himself, and 
his advisers, not for me, to decide. At present he 
stands at the parting of the ways. Nature has endowed 
him with the fingers of the gymnast, and (so far as I 
could judge at one recital) the heart and brain of the 
artist ; but he is too youthful to match either an artist 
like Borwick or a gymnast like Rosenthal. His playing 
reveals a crowd of jumbled and conflicting impulses. 
He indulges in a few minutes of sheer display ; then he 
relents and interprets a passage with beautiful sympa- 
thetic feeling ; and just as you are about to go over to 
his side the virtuoso impulse resumes its dominion, and 
to your great bewilderment he slaughters phrase on 
phrase, passage on passage, in his reckless and relent- 
less determination to show what he can do with finger, 
wrist, and biceps. For instance, on Tuesday his render- 
ing of the first movement of Beethoven’s first C major 
sonata was the merest finger work, and of course such 
finger work is only child’s play to a pianist with Mr. 
Hambourg’s technique. But his nobler self got the 
mastery early in the slow movement, and then we 
had a few moments of true interpretation, of mean- 
ing revealed with beautiful tone and phrasing. 
But the fortissimo octaves at the twenty-sixth bar 
seemed to rouse the demon of virtuosity, who reigned 
supreme through the remainder of the movement. In 
the same way there were bits of fine playing in Scherzo 
and Finale, but they were sandwiched between huge 
slices of finger display, and had to be searched and 
waited for with the utmost alertness. I say nothing of 
the Chromatic Fantasia and fugue, for it ought to be 
a capital offence to play that work in a public hall on 
a grand piano. The Cat’s Fugue of Scarlatti went off 
pleasantly and smoothly, and the same composer’s 
Capriccio not so well as it does under Mr. Borwick’s 
more delicate and considerate treatment. I left imme- 
diately after a rather scrappy and unsympathetic version 
of a Ballade of Grieg ; for Mr. Hambourg’s playing, 
with its incessant variations and alternations between 
two opposed styles, proved very tiring. Nevertheless, 
my belief is that he has the making of a big player 
of one or the other sort in him; and I trust that when 
he makes his choice he will determine on being of the 
completely artistic sort. 

Until Thursday evening, if my memory plays me n 
trick, I had never in my whole career as a musical 
critic, nor before that career began, heard a note of 
Spontini sung in public. And if I cannot make the 
same boast with regard to Cherubini, at least a list of 
his music which was familiar to me would include only 
a few overtures, songs, pieces of chamber-music, and 
of course the church-music. And I imagine that most 
musicians who have not made a special study of early 
nineteenth-century opera are in much the same plight 
as myself; and that for most Cherubini lives chiefly in 
the pages of Berlioz, and Spontini in the Wagner’s Prose 
Works. Yet Spontini was a prodigiously successful 
composer in his day; and he died in 1851 under the 
impression that music was dying with him, that as in 
‘*Olympia” he had handled a quasi-Grecian subject, in 
** Cortez” a Spanish one, and so on throughout all 
the nationalities worth handling, there really was nothing 
left for later composers to do. Moreover, one of his 
followers had written a pamphlet which conclusively 
showed that he hadexhausted the possibilities of absolute 
music. Cherubini was hardly less celebrated. Beethoven 
was amongst his chief admirers, and Beethoven's admi- 
ration was worth having. Every one, in fact, except Ber- 
lioz, admired him; and not the splendid Spontini him- 
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- self could refuse to do him homage. He was not 


quite so certain as Spontini that he had exhausted 
the possibilities of all forms of music; but we 
may be sure he thought he had done fairly well ; 
and now ‘The Water Carrier” and ‘‘ Les Deux 
Journées ” are little better known than ‘‘ La Vestale”’ or 
“‘Cortez.” Yet all four operas, and indeed nearly 
everything that Cherubini wrote, contained strong and 
beautiful music ; and one wonders how it should have 
been so swiftly forgotten. In his lecture on these ‘‘ Two 
Forgotten Italian Masters,” given at the London Insti- 
tution on Thursday evening, Mr. Armbruster did not 
attempt to solve the conundrum; but he told a mixed 
audience as much as was good for them to know about 
the two composers in a highly agreeable fashion, and Miss 
Pauline Cramer’s singing of their songs was quite as 
agreeable as the lecture. It certainly afforded the 
explanation of our forgetfulness of Spontini and 
Cherubini which Mr. Armbruster left unessayed. They 
were both about half a century late. They learnt the 
newer mechanism of composition, they devised striking 
effects, they filled their music with brilliancy, vivacity, 
energy. But the essential matter they had to express 
was decrepit and thin-blooded ; they failed to catch the 
newer impulses, and the old ones were powerless to 
move them ; and, with all its splendour and showiness, 


| their music fails to move you through sheer lack of 


sincerity and conviction. This, of course, is truer of 
Spontini than of Cherubini, but even of Cherubini it is 
true. Much of his music is not the utterance of an 
emotion, for his emotional gamut was limited, and he 
often set himself to express emotions he could not ex- 
perience, but merely passages which he thought (re- 
membering chiefly his Mozart) should serve to express 
that emotion ; and any one sensitive to emotional music 
feels painfully in an instant the lack of truthfulness. 
Even those who are not, in the best sense of the phrase, 
‘musical experts” do feel that there is something 
wrong ; and this would seem to be the reason why the 
music of Spontini and Cherubini does not hold its own 
with the music of Bach, Handel, Mozart, Beethoven, 
and all the sincere writers, great or small, against the 
flood of newer and ever newer music of later times. 
J. F. R. 


ANOTHER FAILURE. 


** The Fool of the Family.” A new and original Comedy 
in three acts. By Fergus Hume. Duke of York’s 
Theatre, 30 January, 1896. 


S Nae tragically sudden disappearance of ‘‘ The Fool 
of the Family ” from the stage is attributed by the 
management to the failure of the play to please the 
public. Alas! plays are not so easily got rid of on 
that account, in spite of an apparent instance at the 
Lyceum, as to which I shall have something particular 
to say presently. I suspect that a favourable oppor- 
tunity of letting the Duke of York’s Theatre had more 
to do with the fate of ‘‘ The Fool of the Family ” than 
the feelings of the public, not to mention those of the 
performers and the author. However, the play was 
not what one would call brilliant. Some of the scenes 
exhibited a foolish middle-aged spinster making love to 
a handsome young man, who submitted to her caresses 
with many wry faces, and finally consented to marry 
her for her money. About a dozen people laughed : 
the rest of the audience stared with stony disfavour. 
What they felt I do not know: as for myself, I was 
disgusted ; and I beg Mr. Fergus Hume and all other 
authors whom it may concern to remember that modern 
audiences are not so callous in these matters as those 
forbears of ours with whom, a century ago, the merci- 
less marriage scene in Hogarth’s ‘‘ Rake’s Progress” 
passed as a comic picture. Otherwise the piece, in 
spite of sundry makeshifts and absurdities, rattled along 
inoffensively enough, not carrying ballast enough to be 
heavy. Mr. Cartwright, made up so as to present 
a convulsing resemblance to the Editor of the Daily 
Chronicle, enjoyed, as far as I was concerned, a sort 
of succes de scandale, To me, the gentleman who was 
kissing Miss Lena Ashwell, or conversing fatuously 
with a sentimental bulldog, or getting himself locked up 
in a safe full of diamonds, or sallying forth from hiding- 
places in bedrooms to snatch at glasses of whisky-and- 
soda, and being always baffled in the attempt, was not 
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Mr. Charles Cartwright, not Peter Adolphus Grison, 
but Mr. H. W. Massingham, the pillar of Non- 
conformity, the holder of the scales between the 
Old World and the New, the hammer of Rhodes, 
the monitor of the Liberals, the editorial Man 
of Destiny. So strong was the illusion, that when 
he at last went to the length of drinking ardent 
spirits out of a large tumbler, I was on the point of 
rising to remonstrate with him for thus recklessly 
throwing away a reputation dear to the forces of Tem- 
perance in this country. Even when I recollected myself, 
the question rose in my mind repeatedly whether this 
thing should be allowed—whether it was lawful for one 
man to assume another’s aspect, as Siegfried assumed 
Gunnar’s, and blast his fair fame by doing things in- 
compatible with the public’s high ideal of him. It 
was appalling to see how aptly Mr. Massingham’s per- 
sonality adapted itself to the proceedings of Peter 
Grison—how naturally he handled that siphon and 
spirit bottle, how inevitably he kissed Kitty Trevor. 
Before the 3oth of last month I could no more have 
conceived Mr. Massingham doing such things than I 
can now conceive the Archbishop of Canterbury doing 
them : since then I find it difficult to imagine him doing 
anything else. I ask, Has a man no property in his 
own personal appearance ; or is his character to be at 
the mercy of the accidents of an actor’s make-up—for I 
of course do not suggest that Mr. Cartwright did it on 
purpose? Which of us can feel sure that he will not be 
the next victim ? 

Mr. Cartwright is prodigiously better in comedy than in 
the melodramatic business which he more usually affects. 
The very fact that he. is always within a hair’s breadth 
of dropping into the hollow resonance and pumped-up 
emotion of what he regards as his serious style (a 
classification which I find myself unable to endorse) 
forces him to play in comedy with exceptional discre- 
tion, and to place his effects with remarkable nicety. 
What he lacks is the true comedian’s faith in comedy. 
He may think a little of it all very well for the first act; 
but clearly he will die in the belief that when it comes 
to the really important point of the play he must sink 
his voice to the evangelical diapason, and be locked up 
in a safe to discomfit villainy or rescue beauty in 
distress. This is fundamentally a lack of faith in 
human intelligence. I do not blame an actor for it: a 
life spent in contemplating the folly and childishness of 
playgoers is enough to destroy the staunchest belief in 
the shrewdness of Voltaire’s ‘*‘ Mr. Everybody.” But it 
is dangerous to know that the average playgoer is a 
fool unless you also know that there is, somehow, 
hardly any surer way to failure than by treating him 
according to his folly. When I was a child, certain 
persons used to adapt themselves to my childishness 
by talking in what they thought a childish way to 
me ; and I remember how I resented and despised that 
unbecoming and offensive imposture. They all made the 
same mistake. Instead of being natural, in which con- 
dition they would have been quite childish enough to 
put me at my ease, they affected imbecility—a very 
different thing to childishness, and open to instant 
detection by any sane infant. I cannot help thinking 
that Mr. Cartwright, during his joint-managership of 
the Duke of York’s Theatre with Mr. Dana, has not 
kept a firm grip of this distinction. Instead of seeking 
for dramatists who share the limitations of the public 
sufficiently to be able to do their very best and most 
earnest work without getting over the heads of the 
gallery, he seems to have fancied that the same result 
can be arrived at by cleverish literary men purposely 
slackening their wits and writing down to their notions 
of the popular level. At least I see no other explanation 
of the fact that the plays which have failed at the Duke 
of York’s Theatre have failed because they were 
imbecile at precisely those points where the author 
obviously set himself to be popular at any price. I 
wish I could persuade not only managers, but all 
persons concerned with works of art, that a fifth-rate 
man doing his best will always beat a second-rate man 
doing less than his best. I leave the first-rate man out 
of the question ; for it is one of the conditions of being 
first-rate that you cannot do less than your best even 
if you try. 

Mr. H. B. Irving, who is now, I presume, the only 
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Mr. Henry Irving on the stage, appeared in ‘‘ The Fool 
of the Family” as a burglar, disguised as an elderly 
musical enthusiast for the purpose of obtaining a foot- 
hold in the crib he ultimately cracked. By an odd 
remnant of stage convention, when the moment came 
for operating on the safe, he changed his dress for the 
symbolic costume, something between that of a rat- 
catcher and a convict, by which the draughtsmen of the 
comic papers still indicate the housebreaker. Suppose 
Mr. Willard had done this in ‘‘ The Silver King” in 
1882! Would not London have laughed at such a 
quaint relapse into barnstorming conventions? Yet 
here we are, a whole theatrical epoch later, invited to 
pay West End prices to witness melodrama abysmally 
inferior to ‘‘The Silver King,” played by an Irving 
who signifies that he is impersonating a burglar by 
putting on a dress as purely conventional and remote 
from real life as that of a harlequin. The phenomenon 
suggests uneasy reflections as to the possibility of a 
rapid reversion to primitive types, culminating in the 
production of ‘‘ Maria Martin, or the Murder in the Red 
Barn,” at the Lyceum, whilst amateur dramatic clubs, 
on the Browning Society model, will get up occasional 
precarious performances of the unacted masterpieces 
of Jones, Pinero, and Grundy. 

Mr. Irving, by the way, is the son of his father in 
allowing a certain boyish freakishness of imagination 
to lead him to decorate his part with Mephistophelean 
exultations which are but obscurely, if at all, connected 
with the drama. Not that I protest against this. It is 
such a mercy to find an actor with any sign of imagina- 
tion nowadays, that I should be the last person to 
disparage even the most eccentric manifestations of 
it. Where one does of recognize Mr. Irving’s 
parentage is in such utterances as ‘‘a wordle ookn 
nakshonmaybetrayus,” which is really not good English, 
much less good Irvingese. 

But the fact is, the diction of our stage is becoming 
appalling. Even well-known mispronunciations are 
now quite common. One of the most familiar traps 
for a speaker is the word ‘‘exemplary,” once pretty 
safe on the stage because of a line in Bulwer Lytton’s 
** Richelieu” which would not scan unless the word 
were pronounced correctly with the stress on the first 
syllable. Dramatic authors have taken a fancy to it of 
late; and now, “ Richelieu” being forgotten, I hear 
“‘exemplary ” in all directions. ‘‘ Ludickrous ” is another 
flower of speech which I lately heard from a leading 
lady. Now I quite agree that this, by itself, does not 
matter in the least. I go further: I hold that the man 
who regards an intelligibly spelt or prettily uttered 
word as “‘ wrong” because it does not conform to the 
dictionary is a congenital fool. I therefore do not 
cite these instances as faults ; but I do offer them 
as corroborative evidence of my general indictment 
against young actors, that they do not study diction. It 
is natural enough that the young generation should 
refuse any longer to part with its hard-earned guineas 
merely to be taught by some relic of the old school to 
pronounce wrongly, and to generally corrupt, vulgarize, 
and denaturalize themselves; but it does not follow 
that the only alternative to misguided study is no 
study. I do not see why I, a mere critic with a 
very superficial knowledge of phonetics, should so often 
find. myself noting on my programme slips in diction 
which my dislike of pedantry and personality prevents 
me from publishing, made by people whose profession 
it partly is to teach me to speak finely. I have found 
Danish actors of twenty-two much more highly trained 
in this respect than many English actors of forty. Any 
virtuosity we happen to get comes mostly by imitation 
of born artists who seek distinction of speech by instinct. 
Of straightforward study and practice of the alphabet— 
which is what the whole fine art of speech stands on— 
there are no signs. Thus, if you hear a young actress 
articulating well, you will generally soon catch her 
pinching her vowels—especially the English ‘*a”—in 
such a fashion as to show that she is simply imitating 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell. If a young actor substitutes 
vt vowels for diphthongs, he generally also reinforces 

is voice by the nasal resonance that betrays the imitator 
of Sir Henry Irving, though he may naturally have a 
voice as independent of any such artifice as Mr. Terriss’s 
or Mr. Bernard Gould’s. The horrible genteel con- 
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vention, by which very pleasant and welcome Welsh, 
Scotch, Irish, Canadian, and other varieties of speech 
disguise themselves in an unendurable mincing in which 
“a” becomes and ‘‘o” becomes ‘‘ow,” is a 
commonplace of middle-class snobbery, fortified by the 
example of Mr. Hare, the only actor who has succeeded 
in giving an artistic character to it. I admit that nothing 
can be less desirable on the stage than for every one to 
speak exactly like every one else, which is, of course, the 
logical outcome of imitation, and of the common academic 
systems as taught in Conservatoires and by Mr. Vincent 
Crummles ; and for that reason the public is right in 
thinking that ordinary talking, provided it be aydible 
and intelligible, is preferable to ‘‘the traditions”; but to 
conclude that unmitigated colloquialism is essential to 
variety and sufficient for artistic purposes is to overlook 
two facts. First, that it is easy to take a group of artistic 
speakers whose speech, far from being alike, supplies the 
strongest contrasts—say, Miss Marion Terry and Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell, Sir Henry Irving and Mr. Bernard 
Gould, Mr. Hare and Mr. Vernon, Signora Duse and 
Madame Bernhardt—but who have, nevertheless, arrived 
at identical conclusions as to the elements of diction. 
Second, that without a highly cultivated sense of beauty 
of speech and a trained athleticism of execution, it is 
absolutely impossible to perform poetic, heroic drama 
effectively. It is a mistake to suppose that if a company 
can perform ‘‘ Caste” it can also perform ‘‘ Coriolanus.” 
The disability may not matter as long as the public is 
delighted with ‘‘ Caste” and tired of ‘* Coriolanus ” ; 
but it becomes a serious matter for the untrained actor 
when the pendulum of popular taste swings to the 
opposite end of its arc. 

I am not sure that I have not been provoked into this 
digression as much by Miss Lena Ashwell as by Mr. 
H. B. Irving. Miss Ashwell may be regarded as the 
heroine of ‘‘ The Fool of the Family” ; for nobody else 
appears to have gained anything by it, whereas she 
unquestionably did add substantially to her reputation 
by her very clever and attractive performance as Kitty 
Trevor. The author, I am afraid, meant her to be an 
entirely inartistic hoyden; but she defeated that in- 
glorious project by being a very artistic one, with 
plenty of feeling behind the fun, and with a brightness 
and grace that reminded one occasionally of Miss Ada 
Rehan’s earlier achievements in romping farce. But I 
wish Miss Ashwell would remember that there are 
short vowels in the dictionary as well as long vowels. 
‘* Fascination” is an excellent word; but when it is 
pronounced with the first vowel so long that the 
second syllable has to be omitted to make room for 
it, it becomes somewhat overpowering. ‘‘ Pawpialr” 
is charming: I would not for worlds have Miss Ash- 
well let it down into ‘‘ popular”; only I wish I could 
feel sure that she does it on purpose. 

Miss Gertrude Kingston was condemned to im- 
personate that most exasperating of all the melodramatic 
impossibilities —the wicked woman who remembers 
what she once was, much as landladies are apt to 
remember better days. I wish Miss Kingston a speedy 
engagement with some manager who may have at 
least an elementary idea of how to make use of her. 

By the way, the mystery of ‘‘ Michael and his Lost 
Angel” deepens. The withdrawal of the play on the 
tenth night left us all under the impression that it had 
disastrously failed; and this result seemed to me so 
curious and so deplorable that I have just seized an op- 
portunity which presented itself of making myself 
acquainted with the exact figures. It would be a 
breach of confidence for me to give these figures ; but 
I may be permitted to say that I found, to my great 
astonishment, that the smallest audience drawn pro- 
duced only a few shillings under a hundred pounds ; 
that the average for the ten nights was close upon 
#150; and that the business was increasing steadily 
during the week in which the play was withdrawn. In the 
face of these facts, | find it extremely difficult to believe 
—and experts in theatrical business will share my diffi- 
culty—that ‘* Michael and his Lost Angel” was with- 
drawn for purely business reasons. As to the real 
reason, I do not know it; and | am so afraid that, 
with my romantic imagination, | shall begia guessing 
at it in spite of myself it 1 do not immediately break off, 
that G. B. S. 


MONEY MATTERS, 


MONEY was abundant throughout the week, and 
there was a considerable demand for it ; the rate 
was steady at } percent. for day-to-day loans and for short 
periods. The Discount market, after showing weak- 
ness on Monday and Tuesday, was inclined to be 
steadier and firmer later on. The rate for three and 
four months’ Bank bills varied between jj and 1 per 
cent. ; whilst for six months’ it varied between 1 and 13 

r cent. The Bank rate remains at 2 per cent. 

ome Government securities were generally steady. 
Consols on Wednesday touched 7084, and closed on 
Thursday at 1083 both for money and for the account. 
Colonial Stocks were steady. 


Apart from some investment purchases, the Stock 
Exchange was rather quiet during the past week. Good 
home securities have reached such high prices that they 
leave no margin for speculation. Home Railways fluc- 
tuated irregularly, and the dividends declared and ex- 
pected this week were more or less discounted in the 
prices. No doubt, also, flatness was caused by realiza- 
tions due to the approach of the Settlement. The 
traffic returns were generally excellent. The chief 
event in the Home Railway market was the declaration 
of the very satisfactory London and North-Western 
dividend at 7} per cent. per annum for the half-year, 
compared with 62 per cent last year. ‘‘ Yankees” 
have advanced still further, especially the speculative 
shares, owi to the great success of the new Bond 
issue ; but it is difficult to understand what the success 
has to do with the actual value of the shares. 


The financial wire-pullers in London and in Paris have 
taken advantage of the arrival of Mr. Cecil Rhodes in 
order to galvanize the South African market, and they 
have succeeded in putting up prices and inducing 
‘* bear” repurchases. Most of the quotations in the 
Kaffir market are now as high as, if not higher than, 
they were in the second half of December, and we do 
not see what inducement there can be for the public to 
buy under present circumstances. The better prospects 
for the diamond trade gave De Beers a further advance 
in price. There have been considerable buying orders 
for ‘‘ Kaffirs” from Paris during the week. The tone of 
the general Mining market was firm, and some business 
was done. Indian shares showed an upward tendency. 
Among copper shares, Tintos, after being over 18, are 
now 17%. The coming dividend ought to be a good 
one ; but, on the other hand, the differences of the 
Spanish Government are not settled yet. Silver was 
weak, at about 30} j¢@. per ounce. 


Canadian Pacific shares, after touching 60} on Wed- 
nesday, fell to 583 on Thursday, owing to German sell- 
ing. Grand Trunk stocks tended to be weak. South 
American stocks keep firm, with some investment 
business in Brazilian and Argentine railways. The 
gold premium at Buenos Ayres is down to about 216} 
per cent., and may go lower still, as the shipments of 
wheat have just begun. In the Foreign market there 
was little change. Spanish and Italian stocks keep 
dull, and ‘‘ Russians” are 4 better since last Saturday, 
but they are not likely to go much higher owing to the 
uncertainty produced by the conversion mania of the 
Russian Finance Minister, M. de Witte. 


We observe that another of the original shareholders 
in the McKenzie Gold Mines, Limited, has succeeded 
in his action against the Western Australian Develop- 
ment Corporation, Limited, for the return of the money 
which he paid for his shares. It may be remembered 
that the last-named concern, which is said to be domi- 
nated by a Mr. Crawshay Baily, was responsible for the 
promotion of the McKenzie Company. 


We are still awaiting from Mr. Llewellyn Williams, 
M.E., some explanation in regard to his connexion with 
the McKenzie Gold Mines, Limited. We made an old- 
standing promise that we would deal with some of the 
circumstances surrounding this really extraordinary 

omotion, but we have hesitated to carry this promise 
into effect, partly because of the fact that Mr. Llewellyn 
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Williams, whose professional honour is concerned, and 
who might possibly be able to explain his position in the 
matter, has been out of England. We are now given to 
understand that Mr. Williams has recently returned from 
abroad, and, if this is so, we shall be glad to hear 
from him. 

The Borough of Hastings Harbour Loan, to which 
we referred in our last issue, has met with very marked 
disfavour at the hands of the investing public. The 
attempt to obtain £#200,000 on the very dubious security 
offered by the promoters of this indifferent project only 
resulted in a total subscription of £86,300, and we have 
reason to believe that a not inconsiderable portion of 
even this amount was made up by “ friendly” tenders. 
Messrs. Punchard, McTaggart & Co., who described 
themselves in the prospectus as ‘‘ contractors ” for the 
construction of the proposed harbour, now announce 
that, rather than the scheme shall fall through, they 
themselves will provide the difference between the sum 
of £86,300 stated to have been subscribed and the sum 
of £145,000 required to carry out the undertaking. 
This is very kind of Messrs. Punchard, McTaggart & 
Co. ; we do not often meet with such magnanimity in 
these degenerate days. But we shall, nevertheless, 
watch the progress of this curious scheme with a 
certain degree of interest, for it appears to us that there 
is a marked disinclination on the part of the promoters 
to return the comparatively small sum which, we under-. 
stand, has been doné fide subscribed. As the venture 
has, confessedly, proved an absolute financial failure, 
the moneys tendered should be at once returned. This 
would be the proper course to pursue, and we trust that 
steps may be taken to compel the promoters of the 
Hastings Harbour scheme to adopt it. 


NEW ISSUES, &c. 


Tue AncHoR Tin Mine, Limitep (TASMANIA). 


The prospectus of this Company was criticized in our 
issue of July 20, 1895. In the course of that criticism. 
we rather pointedly alluded to Sir Edward Braddon, who. 
was described upon the prospectus as being a member 
of what was ambiguously termed the ‘‘local board of 
advice in Tasmania.” 'Wemade some strong references. 
to this ‘‘ board of advice,” as well as to the generally 
uncertain character of the scheme, and, upon seeing our 
remarks, Sir Edward Braddon wrote us a letter in which 
he, to some extent, explained his connexion with the 
Company. This letter appeared in our issue of 19 Oc- 
tober, and was followed on g November by a long 
communication from a Mr. John Fraser, in which that 
gentleman commented in severe terms upon the flotation 
of the Anchor Tin Mine, Limited, and made certain, 
serious allegations in regard to the promotion thereof. 
We are now in receipt of the following letter from Sir 
Edward Braddon, in which he seeks to dispose of Mr.. 
John Fraser’s statements by discrediting the motives 
which dictated them - 


Hobart, Tasmania, 21 December, 1895. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy Review. 

Sir,—In your issue of g November, 1895, appeared, 
over the signature of one John Fraser, a letter the 
sole matter of which was adverse criticism of my connex- 
ion with the Anchor Tin Mining Company. On first 
reading this effusion I was at a loss to see any sort of 
reason for Mr. Fraser’s personal interest in me either as 
a statesman or in any other capacity. I did not know 
Mr. John Fraser ; I had never heard of Mr. John Fraser ; 
and I had not come to believe that my position as 
Premier of Tasmania was such as would attract to me 
the anxious attention of Mr. John Fraser or any other 
inhabitant of the United Kingdom towards whom it is 
my privilege to stand in the relation of a total stranger. 
But exp!anation of Mr. Fraser’s action came to me im- 
mediately after | had read his communication to you. 
Mr. Fraser, I learned, is a cousin of Mr. Blank, a 
member of the Tasmanian Opposition, and Mr. Blank 
has admitted that he sent data for Mr. Fraser’s letter 
or, in other words, wrote the letter. Mr. Blank did this 
immediately after the defeat in our Assembly of a motion 
which was directed against me as Premier and Anchor 
Director. The defeat of that motion was a signal one, 
and Mr. Blank, smarting under it, more suo, wrote that 
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letter to inflict upon me in England, if possible, that 
personal injury which he had failed to inflict in Tasmania. 

I forbear characterizing this emanation of petty spite 
as it deserves to be characterized—I would merely 
remark that, in his attempts to defame me, Mr. 
Blank has endeavoured to defame the colony and the 
majority to whom I owe my Premiership. I refrain 
from giving the name of this Opposition member, 
because I will not follow a bad example in this respect ; 
because, also, the name is not one in which the British 
public is largely interested. But, even allowing that 
Mr. John Fraser had nothing to do with this letter 
beyond signing it, one may be permitted to wonder 
why he gave his name to it at all. For Mr. Fraser was 
one of those in England who expressed approval of the 
prospectus, and offered to assist in the promotion of 
the Anchor T. M. Co., to which end he asked the two 
Tasmanian gentlemen who placed the mine in England 
to let him have a dozen copies of the prospectus, so that 
he might recommend the venture to his friends. 

I may add that Mr. A. Lee, an English director of the 
Company who had no concern with the flotation or pro- 
spectus, has, by persona! and careful examination of the 
mine, convinced himself that, whatever may be said of 
the prospectus, the mine should, with capable manage- 
ment and by working on a large scale, prove remunera- 
tive for many years to come,—Yours faithfully, 

E. Brappon. 


We very willingly publish this letter, though we are 
forced to admit that it scarcely answers the communi- 
cation to which it is a reply. We are still of opinion 
that it is a matter for regret that Sir Edward Braddon 
should—especially in his official capacity—have asso- 
ciated himself with this Anchor Tin Mine Company. 
It is a great pity. The whole affair seems to us but 
one more lesson to the effect that public men and men 
of high reputation should be exceedingly careful with 
what sort of company projects they identify themselves. 
This was the sentiment which guided our original 
criticism of the prospectus of the Anchor Tin Mine, 
Limited ; we did not like that prospectus, and we were 
truly sorry to see a man of Sir Edward Braddon’s high 
character and integrity connected with the scheme 
which it propounded. In his previous letter to us, Sir 
Edward Braddon said, ‘‘Of the prospectus issued in 
London I know nothing.” This fact alone should 
afford Sir Edward Braddon a very suitable pretext for 
retiring from this company, and we trust that he will 
follow our impartial advice, and take an early oppor- 
tunity of doing so. 


‘*BaMBoo QUEEN” AND REWARD” Mines, LIMITED. 


The prospectus of this Company is composed mainly 
of extracts from the reports of various mining engineers 
and others, all of whom, apparently, find it difficult to 
agree as to the actual value, if any, of the forty-one acres 
of land which the Company has been formed to acquire. 
The fact that the capital of the undertaking is £ 126,000 
makes it evident that it has been simply ‘‘ loaded ” with 
promotion money. The vendors and promoters are 
stated to be the Pilbarra Goldfields, Limited, and as the 
persons behind that concern are to receive £96,000 for 
the forty-one acres of ground (of very uncertain value) 
which they are supposed to be selling, it is evident that 
somebody is making a very good thing out of the 
‘*Bamboo Queen” and ‘‘ Reward” Mines, Limited. 
We do not know the Pilbarra Goldfields, Limited ; it is 
a Company which was formed less than six months ago, 
and does not appear to have ever issued a prospectus. 
It would not, therefore, be wise to assume that it is an 
old-established and substantial corporation just because 
it happens to be ‘‘inviting” the subscription of large 
sums of money on behalf of another Company. 


ANGLO-WESTRALIAN AND GENERAL EXPLORATIONS, 
LIMITED. 

We have freely criticized in previous issues the merits 
of the Anglo-Westralian and General Explorations, 
Limited, and we should have thought we had said 
enough to put some check upon the strange proceedings 
of the individuals who are responsible for that promo- 
tion. That this is not the case, however, would seem 
only too evident from the fact that the shares in the 
concern are still being actively exploited. We also ob- 
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serve that the promoters have issued a réchauffé of their 
original advertisement, and that at the head of this 
effusion it is stated that it is a ‘‘ memorandum supple- 
mentary to initial prospectus.” As there was no “ initial” 
prospectus, or, indeed, any prospectus at all (a fact 
which we have already fully demonstrated), our readers 
will appreciate the misleading nature of this mendacious 
announcement. We have not received any response to 
our remarks of last week concerning Messrs. Earlam- 
Booth & Preston, the brokers, who saw fit to connect 
themselves in their official capacity with this question- 
able scheme. If members of the Stock Exchange— 
who, as we are continually being told, are not allowed 
to emulate the indifferent practices of ‘‘ outside” brokers 
—are really to be permitted to vie with those gentry and 
associate themselves officially with ‘‘ bucket-shop ” pro- 
motions of the nature of this Anglo-Westralian and 
General Explorations, Limited, then we may well ask if 
the Stock Exchange Committee care anything at all 
about the public convenience. Is the much-vaunted 
desire of the Stock Exchange Committee to protect the 
investing public from the machination of ‘‘ outside” 
practitioners mere affectation, or what? We should 
like to know. 


Tue Lapy Evetyn Gotp Mines, LimITep 
ANOTHER ‘‘ NO PROSPECTUS ” DELUSION. 


The desire of a certain class of promoters to dispense 
with the issue of prospectuses in connexion with their 
curious schemes is becoming more and more apparent. 
The Lady Evelyn Gold Mines, Limited, which is the 
latest promotion of the sort, hails from the same quarter 
as did the Hit or Miss Gold Mines, Limited, which was 
brought out some months ago under the auspices of the 
** Dalziel” Agency. In an announcement which has 
been issued by the persons who are hidden behind this 
Company it is stated that ‘‘the whole of the capital of 
the Company having been privately applied for, this 
notice is intended for public information only.” If 
applied for” meant the same thing as sub- 
scribed,” there would be some reason to wonder at 
this perfectly extraordinary anxiety on the part of 
private speculators to give the public ‘* information” ; 
but, of course, it does not mean anything of the kind. 
This Company, like all its ‘‘ no prospectus ” kindred, is 

romoted purely on ‘‘ bucket-shop ” principles, and it is 
ingenuously suggested that, because its shares have 
been ‘‘ privately applied for,” it must, of necessity, be a 
very sound undertaking. Than this suggestion, how- 
ever, nothing could be more misleading. The valuable 
‘‘ information ” to which we have referred is, such as it 
is, supplied simply for the purpose of whetting the 
ublic appetite. And the fact that the shares of the 
dy Evelyn Gold Mines, Limited, are held by a small 
circle of persons intimately connected with each other 
is merely proof positive to our ‘mind that the benevolent 
intention of the promoters of this Company is to run 
up the price of the shares and then unload them upon 
the public. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY. 


To the Editor of the SaruRpAy REVIEW. 


3 New Square, Lincoln's Inn, 5 Feb., 1896. 
IR,—Is it too late to allow me a word in respect to. 
your leader note of 25 January last on the above 
question, which I have only just seen? . 

I do not personally object to being called an ‘‘ eminent 
coach”; but it is not quite correct. I once coached in 
legal subjects (in which, by the way, there was no Uni- 
versity teaching), but it was in my earlier professional 
days, and I have long given up coaching. But I do 
object to the party who oppose the Cowper Scheme 
being identified with what are known as ‘ crammers” 
and “‘ coaches,” as you identify us in your leader note. 
1 know most things connected with the details of the 
opposition to the scheme, and I know of no crammer or 
coach who has taken any prominent part in such oppo- 
sition. 1 may say frankly that I have personally done 
my best to induce them to help us actively, and I have 
apparently failed. How they may vote at Convocation I do 
not know. —Your obedient servant, J). B. Napier. 
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WITH KELLY TO CHITRAL. 


“With Kelly to Chitral.” By Lieutenant W. G. L. 
Beynon, D.S.O. London: Edward Arnold. 


1896. 


HE attention of the Society for Checking the 
Abuses of Public Advertising might profitably be 
directed to the practice of combatant officers writing 
accounts of the campaigns and expeditions in which 
they may be professionally engaged—a practice which 
has a distinctly injurious effect upon the self-respect and 
discipline of the army. Xenophon was the first to set 
the fashion; but he had the legitimate justification of 
being the elected leader who conducted the famous 
march of the Ten Thousand ; while his reputation as a 
philosopher and the beauty of his style would have 
redeemed and excused a narrative even more egotistical 
than the “‘ Anabasis.”” There were, moreover, in the 
time of Xenophon, no special correspondents, who fulfil 
for modern heroes the functions which, in earlier days, 
were performed by the family bards, who sang the 
prowess of warriors who were more at ease with the 
sword than the pen. But we have changed all that. 
Every one of the little wars which are constantly being 
waged in some part of our extended Empire is the 
subject of more literature than the Peninsular cam- 
paigns, and it may safely be asserted that ambitious 
subalterns are now preparing for publication narratives 
of the Ashanti picnic, in which not a shot has been fired 
in anger. The conditions of such writing are demoral- 
izing to the army. What would be the chances of 
promotion of a young officer who should, according to 
his lights, criticize unfavourably the tactics of his 
general, or hold up to public reprobation the incapacity 
of his commander? The result is that no words but 
those of praise are heard; honest criticism is impos- 
sible ; and the officer who has a fluent pen gains an 
unfair advantage over better soldiers who are content 
to be silent and do their duty. In no profession is the 
golden rule of silence more necessary than in the army, 
and the records of a campaign should be left to head- 
quarters despatches or to independent critics. The new 
Commander-in-Chief and the War Office might con- 
sider whether this wholesome rule, which was strictly 
observed for many years in the British army, should not 
again be enforced. 

This general protest against an indecorous practice is 
not intended as a condemnation of Lieutenant Beynon’s 
modest and simple narrative of an undoubtedly splendid 
feat of arms, the march of Colonel Kelly from Gilgit to 
relieve the beleaguered garrison of Chitral. The whole 
force consisted of 400 men of the 32nd Pioneers, 100 
Kashmir Infantry, with two mountain-guns and 100 of 
the Hunza levies, described as hardy, thick-set moun- 
taimeers, incapable of fatigue. Lieutenant Beynon was 
staff officer to the commander of the tiny column, as 
well as historian, and although his style does not, like 
that of Xenophon, justify his narrative, and is plentifully 
besprinkled with those flowers of youthful slang which 
the British subaltern carries from school to the mess- 
table, it is not without its merits. In the first place, it 
is concise, crisp, and to the point ; and the whole story 
so overflows with fun, good temper, and good sense, 
there is so keen an enjoyment of the adventure and so 
admirable a contempt for discomfort, exposure, and 
danger, that it impossible to read it without sympathy 
and pleasure. 

When the order to march to the relief of Chitral 
reached Colonel Kelly, on 21 March, he was at Bunji, 
on the Indus, where his regiment, the 32nd Pioneers, 
was employed on road-making. He left the same 
afternoon for Gilgit, thirty-eight miles distant, and on the 
23rd the force started on its adventurous march of 350 
miles over an exceedingly difficult country, held by the 
enemy in unknown strength, over passes deep in snow, 
the Shandur Pass being 12,400 feet above the sea, un- 
bridged rivers in flood, and roads which were no more 
than mountain tracks, bordering precipices where a false 
step was destruction. Twice, at Chakalwat and Nisa 
Gol, the enemy had to be attacked and driven from 
extremely strong positions ; and the difficulties of trans- 
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port and commissariat in a wilderness where inhabitants 
were few and everything had to be carried on the backs 
of men may be easily imagined. But the force gallantly 
struggled on, with a spirit and determination which 
neither the attacks of the enemy, the scarcity of provi- 
sions, nor the depth of the snow could destroy or even 
diminish ; and, on the thirty-fifth day, marched triumph- 
antly into Chitral, where the enemy, hearing of their 
approach and that of the column from the south, had re- 
cognized that the game was up and had raised the siege. 

The two fights are described by Lieutenant Beynon 
with much spirit ; the success of the first, relieving the 
garrison of Mastuj, where Captain Moberly, with a 
body of Sikhs and levies, had been shut up for seven- 
teen days. The second affair at Nisa Gol, a few miles 
from Mastuj, was a very dashing exploit, and the dis- 
position of the troops by Colonel Kelly in both engage- 
ments seems to have been masterly. The mountain 
guns, as usual, did good service, and without their 
demoralizing fire the work of driving the enemy from 
almost impregnable positions behind stone ‘‘ sangars” 
or breastworks would have cost much life. But, 
although the force took all the fighting which came in 
its way with much readiness and success, the real 
difficulties with which it had to contend were physical and 
due to the climate and the road. The fourth chapter 
vividly describes the passage of the Shandur, a far 
more difficult operation at the beginning of April, when 
the sun was beginning to melt the deep snow, than in 
the depth of winter when it was frozen hard. The first 
attempt failed, as the baggage animals sank so 
deeply in the snow that they had to be unladen and 
taken back. But the English officers considered that 
men might march where mules were useless, and the 
Pass was eventually negotiated, the guns taken to 
pieces, wheels, carriages, and ammunition told off 
to different squads, and carried across twenty miles 
of soft snow, over a pass upwards of 12,000 feet 
high by these indomitable Hindu and Muhamadan 
troops and levies. This immense exertion was, 
moreover, undergone by men carrying, in ad- 
dition, their own rifles, greatcoats, and eighty 
rounds of ammunition, and wearing heavy sheep- 
skin coats, who had to sleep for two nights in 
the snow without shelter, struggling from dawn till 
dark, sinking at every step up to their waists, and 
suffering from a blinding glare and bitter wind, from 
snow-blindness and frost-bite. Their English officers 
not only bore their full share of exposure, but also 
assisted with their own hands in carrying the guns. 
The famous passage of the Balkans by General Gourko, 
which only occupied thirty hours, with an altitude half 
that of the Shandur, was an infinitely less arduous 
undertaking than the march of Colonel Kelly’s column. 
It will always remain an historical record of gallantry 
and endurance of the Indian soldiers, Hindu and 
Muhamadan, of the Queen. And when to the interest- 
ing story is added the chivalrous defence of the Chitral 
fort by a handful of brave men against overwhelming 
numbers of the enemy, there may be found some con- 
solation, and even some return, for the money that was 
wasted on the foolish Chitral policy. The Charge of 
the Light Brigade at Balaclava was a military absurdity, 
but it has added to the records of the British army a 
thrilling incentive to glorious deeds, the value of which 
cannot be exaggerated. It would almost seem that 
the Government, in permitting combatant officers to 
write the narrative of the stirring events in which they 
had themselves borne a prominent and honourable part, 
had desired to obscure by the glamour of military glory 
the feebleness and the fatuity of a policy which has 
cost the Empire several millions of money, and which 
has been condemned by almost every living expert of 
authority. 

The Chitral campaign, and more especially the march 
of Colonel Kelly from Gilgit, emphasized a fact that has 
been often before proved, and which it is desirable, at 
the present time, to impress on the friends and enemies 
of England-—-namely, the admirable quality of Indian 
troops, competently led by English officers in whom 
they have full confidence. It may even be doubted 
whether European soldiers, unused to mountain warfare 
and sensitive to extreme cold and exposure, could have 
successfully crossed the Shandur Pass, fully equipped, 
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with guns and ammunition, in the beginning of April.. The 
troops who accomplished the feat were hardy moun- 
taineers, or plain-dwellers, like the Pioneers, who had 
been accustomed for years to hard work, such as road- 
making, in the high ranges. The energy, courage, and 
patience with which they comported themselves show 
of what admirable material they are made. When the 
military strength of England is decried by those who 
would like to persuade themselves that she is not for- 
midable as an offensive Power, it will be well to remem- 
ber that, in the last resort, and when she has her back 


against the wall, she has an unlimited supply of soldiers _ 


in Asia whom she does not desire to use in European 
quarrels, but who, should the necessity arise, will be 
found the equals of the trained troaps of any European 
Power. 


JUDE THE OBSCURE. 


** Jude the Obscure.” By Thomas Hardy. 
Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. 1896. 


rt is doubtful, considering not only the greatness of 

the work but also the greatness of the author’s re- 
putation, whether for many years any book has received 
quite so foolish a reception as has been accorded the 
last and most splendid of all the books that Mr. Hardy 
has given the world. By an unfortunate coincidence it 
appears just at the culmination of a new fashion in 
Cant, the Cant of ‘‘ Healthiness.” It is now the better 
part of a year ago since the collapse of the ‘‘ New 
Woman ”’ fiction began. The success of ‘‘ The Woman 
Who Did ” was perhaps the last of a series of successes 
attained, in spite of glaring artistic defects, and an 
utter want of humour or beauty, by works dealing in- 
. timately and unrestrainedly with sexual affairs. It 
marked a crisis. A respectable public had for a year or 
more read such books eagerly, and discussed hitherto 
unheard of topics with burning ears and an air of 
liberality. The reviewers had reviewed in the spirit of 
public servants. But such strange delights lead 
speedily to remorse and reaction. The pendulum bob 
of the public conscience swung back swiftly and 
forcibly. From reading books wholly and solely de- 
pendent upon sexuality for their interest, the respect- 
able public has got now to rejecting books wholly 
and solely for their recognition of sexuality, however 
incidental that recognition may be. And the reviewers, 
mindful of the fact that the duty of a reviewer is to pro- 
vide acceptable reading for his editor’s public, have 
changed with the greatest dexterity from a chorus 
praising ‘‘ outspoken purity” to a band of public in- 
formers against indecorum. It is as if the spirit of 
McDougallism has fled the London County Council to 
take refuge in the circles called “literary.” So active, 
so malignant have these sanitary inspectors of fiction 
become, that a period of terror, analogous to that of 
the New England Witch Mania, is upon us. No 
novelist, however respectable, can deem himself alto- 
gether safe to-day from a charge of morbidity and 
unhealthiness. They spare neither age nor sex; the 
beginner of yesterday and the maker of a dozen respect- 
able novels suffer alike. They outdo one another in 
their alertness for anything they can by any possible 
measure of language contrive to call decadent. One 
scarcely dares leave a man and woman together within 
the same corners for fear of their scandal; one dares 
scarcely whisper of reality. And at the very climax of 
this silliness, Mr. Hardy, with an admirable calm, has 
put forth a book in which a secondary, but very im- 

rtant, interest is a frank treatment of the destructive 
influence of a vein of sensuality upon an ambitious 
working-man, There probably never was a novel deal- 
ing with the closer relations of men and women that 
was quite so free from lasciviousness as this. But at 
one point a symbolical piece of offal is flung into Jude's 
face. Incontinently a number of popular reviewers, 
almost tumbling over one another in the haste to be first, 
have rushed into print under such headings as “ Jude 
the Obscene,” and denounce the book, with simply 
libellous violence, as a mass of filth from beginning to 
end, 

If the reader has trusted the reviewers for his esti- 
mate of this great novel, he may even be surprised to 
learn that its main theme is not sexual at all; that the 
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dominant motive of Jude’s life is the fascination Christ- 
minster (Oxford) exercises upon his rustic imagination, 
and that the climax of its development is the pitiless 
irony of Jude’s death-scene, within sound of the Uni- 
versity he loved—which he loved, but which could offer 
no place in all its colleges for such a man as he. Only 
as a modifying cause does the man’s sexuality come in, 
just as much as, and no more than, it comes into the life 
of any serious but healthy man. For the first time in 
English literature the almost intolerable difficulties that 
beset an ambitious man of the working class—the 


snares, the obstacles, the countless rejections and 


humiliations by which our society eludes the services of 
these volunteers—receive adequate treatment. And 
since the peculiar matrimonial difficulties of Jude’s 
cousin Sue have been treated ad nauseam in the interests 
of purity in our contemporaries, we may perhaps give 
her but an incidental mention in this review, and devote 
ourselves to the neglected major theme of the novel. 

The story opens at once upon this with the departure 
of the Marygreen schoolmaster to Oxford. Marygreen, 
by-the-bye, is apparently ‘‘ Great Fawley,” in Berkshire. 
** My dream,” says he, ‘‘ is to be a University graduate, 
and then to be ordained”; and Jude, his favourite 
scholar, helping pack, listens open-mouthed. ‘‘ The 
boy is crazy for books,” explains Miss Fawley to a 
neighbour ; and the reader sees him dreaming of them 
instead of scaring rooks, and as a consequence being 
dismissed by his indignant employer. None but those 
who have lived without learning until the age of thought 
and knowledge can tell of the strange reverence scholar- 
ship has from the unlearned. Apart from its stimulating 
mystery, it is to many an illiterate imagination the 
promise of emancipation and power. Jude, immensely 
depressed by his dismissal and the scolding he receives 
from his aunt, tramps up the long white road to the 
steep counterscarp of the chalk-downs, and thence, 
peering towards the legendary Churchminster, sees as 
the sun sets something emerge awhile from the blue in- 
distinctness. 

‘‘Some way within the limits of the stretch of 
landscape points of light like the topaz gleamed. The 
air increased in transparency, with the lapse of minutes, 
till the topaz points showed themselves to be the vanes, 
windows, wet roof-slates, and other shining spots upon 
the spires, domes, freestone-work, and varied outlines 
that were faintly revealed. . . . The spectator gazed 
on and on till the windows and vanes lost their shine, 
going out almost suddenly like extinguished candles. 
The vague city became veiled in mist. Turning to the 
west, he saw that the sun had disappeared. The fore- 
ground of the scene had grown funereally dark, and 
near objects put on the hues and shapes of chimeras.” 

So the book opens. In that hour Christminster lays 
its grip upon his soul. He talks of it, questions men 
on the road about it, above all dreams of it and its 
treasury of knowledge. He revisits that spot again 
and again; for after dark one can see in the sky the 
dim reflections of the yellow lamps of the place. 

***It is a city of light,’ he said to himself. 

‘** The tree of knowledge grows there,’ he added a 
few steps further on. 

***It is a place that teachers of men spring from and 
go to.’ 

“It ‘is what you may call a castle, manned by 
scholarship and religion.’ 

Then comes the inevitable struggle for books, a 
begging letter to Mr. Phillotson, and *‘ At last a packet 
did indeed arrive at the village, and he saw from the 
ends of it that it contained two thin books. He took it 
away into a lonely place, and sat down on a felled elm 
to open it. . . . The book was an old one—thirty years 
old, soiled, scribbled wantonly over with a strange name 
in every variety of enmity to the letterpress, and marked 
at random with dates twenty years earlier than his own 
day.” 

if the reader is one of those who have been educated 
from the beginning, it may interest him to learn that 
to-day in the second-hand bookshops old out-of-date 
text-books are sold by the thousand. Yet here for the 
first time in fiction is one of the readers of these books. 
Jude drives the van round the district with his aunt's 
loaves, and meanwhile he would “slip the reins over 
his arm, ingeniously fix open, by means of a strap 
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attached to the tilt, the volume he was reading, spread 
the dictionary on his knees, and plunge into the simpler 

sages from Cesar, Virgil, or Horace, as the case 
might be, in his purblind stumbling way, and with an 
expenditure of labour that would have made a tender- 
hearted pedagogue shed tears.” 

Respectable but timid people naturally considered 
him a dangerous person, and complained to the Mary- 
green policeman. 

That is the ‘‘Obscene” Jude of the scandalized 
reviewers ; and it is hard to say how many hundreds of 
his kind—village cobblers, bakers, and so forth—are 
covetously seeking after knowledge. We may pass over 
the perfectly natural incidents of his encounter with 
Arabella, their marriage, and her desertion of him, to see 
him again, in Christminster, beating himself against the 
gates that are closed to him forever. Is he not over 
nineteen, the age limit that practically restricts almost 
every Oxford and Cambridge scholarship to the middle 
class? He is full of the glamour of Oxford; he 
marches the streets of a night communing with the 
ghosts of her great past ; the mere fact of such rever- 
ence {in a stonemason’s mind is surely a triumph of 
irony. He spouts Latin to humorous undergraduates, 
prowls round quadrangles, peers through gates. His 

ilgrimage to Christminster ends at last with a series of 
imploring letters to the Heads of Colleges, letters 
which go unanswered save by one distinguished per- 


sonage :— 
BIBLIOLL COLLEGE. 

‘*Sir,—I have read your letter with interest, and, 
judging from your description of yourself as a working- 
man, | venture to think that you will have a much 
better chance of success in life by remaining in your 
own sphere and sticking to your trade than by adopting 
any other course. That, therefore, is what I advise 
you to do.—Yours faithfully, T. TETUPHENAY. 

“To Mr. J. Fawley, Stonecutter.” 

An effectual quietus to his low-born ambitions. He 
declares upon drink :— 

** At ten o’clock he came away, choosing a circuitous 
route homeward to pass the gates of the College whose 
Head had just sent him the note. The gates were 
shut, and, by an impulse, he took from his pocket the 
lump of chalk which as a workman he usually carried 
there, and wrote along the wall: ‘/ have understanding 
as well as you ; I am not inferior to you ; yea, who knoweth 
not such things as these ?’—Job xii. 3.” 

It is at Christminster that he, being already married 
to the runaway Arabella, meets and falls in love with 
his cousin Sue. And this development of the sexual 
side of the man is a necessary part of his complete pre- 
sentation. He is energetic, he is deeply emotional, and 
the complication was inevitable. The man of the lower 
class who aspires to knowledge can only escape frustra- 
tion by ruthlessly suppressing affections and passions ; 
it is a choice of one tragedy or another. To have veiled 
the matter, to have ignored sex altogether in deference 
to the current fashion, would have gone far to make 
Jude the Obscure into a John Halifax, Gentleman. 
Sue, however, is no mere figure of sexual affection, as 
Arabella is of passion ; she is the feminine counterpart 
of Jude’s intellectual side, clearer minded, unimpas- 
sioned, an exceptional but a possible woman. She 
points the moral of the Churchminster defeat with her 
acute modern-spirited comments, and participates so far 
in the main theme of the story, in addition to her réle 
as a detracting feminine influence. But her cold- 
bloodedness seems, for some incomprehensible reason, 
to have roused the common reviewer to a pitch of 
malignant hatred. 

It is impossible by scrappy quotations to do justice to 
Mr. Hardy’s tremendous indictment of the system which 
closes our three English teaching Universities to what 
is, and what has always been, the noblest material in 
the intellectual life of this country—the untaught. 
Sufficient has been quoted to show how entirely false is 
the impression that this book relies mainly upon its 
treatment of sex trouble—that it is to be regarded as a 
mere artistic and elaborate essay upon the great 
“Woman Who” theme. That is really as much criticism 
as is needed here just now. The present reviewer will 
not even pretend to taste and dubitate, to advise and 
reprimand, in the case of a book that alone will make 
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1895 a memorable year in the history of literature. Let 
it suffice further to quote the last scene of all, 
the death of Jude, one of the most grimly magni- 
ficent passages in English fiction. Arabella has 
decided in her own mind that Jude is sleeping peace- 
fully, and has slipped out to see something of the 
festivities in Christminster. ‘‘ It was a warm, cloudless, 
enticing day. She shut the front door, and hastened 
round into Chief Street, and when near the Theatre 
could hear the notes of the organ, a rehearsal for a 
coming concert being in progress. She entered under 
the archway of Oldgate College, where men were putting 
up awnings round the quadrangle. . . . She returned 
to the street, and watched the carriages drawing up for 
the concert, numerous Dons and their wives, and under- 
graduates with gay female companions, crowding up 
likewise. . . . 

‘“*The powerful notes of that concert rolled forth 
through the swinging yellow blinds of the open windows, 
over the house-tops, and into the still air of the lanes. 
They reached so far as to the room in which Jude lay ; 
and it was about this time that his cough began again, 
and awakened him. 

** As soon as he could speak, he murmured, his eyes 
still closed : ‘ A little water, please.’ 

‘* Nothing but the deserted room received his appeal, 
and he coughed to exhaustion again—saying still more 
feebly : ‘ Water—some water—Sue—Arabella !’ 

‘“‘The room remained still as before. Presently he 
gasped again: ‘ Throat—water—Sue—darling—drop of 
water—please—O please!’ 

‘*No water came, and the organ notes, faint as a 
bee’s hum, rolled in as before. 

“While he remained, his face changing, shouts and 
hurrahs came from somewhere in the direction of the 
river. 

*«* Ah—yes! The Remembrance games,’ he mur- 
mured. ‘AndI here. And Sue defiled!’ 

‘‘The hurrahs were repeated, drowning the faint 
organ notes. Jude’s face changed more: he whispered 
slowly, his lips scarcely moving : 

“** Let the day perish wherein I was born, and the night in 
which it was said, There is a man child conceived,’ 

**(* Hurrah !’) 

‘** Let that day be darkness ; let not God regard it from 
above, neither let the light shine upon it. Lo, let that night 
be solitary, let no joyful voice come therein.’ 

Hurrah vy 

“* Why died I not from the womb? Why did I not give up 
the ghost when I came out of the belly? . . . For now should 
I have lain still and been quiet. JI should have slept: then 
had I been at rest!’ 

Hurrah !’) 

“* There the prisoners rest together ; they hear not the voice 
of the oppressor. . . . The small and the great are there ; and 
the servant is free from his master. Wherefore ts light given 
to him that is in misery, and life unto the bitter in soul?’” 

That is the voice of the educated proletarian, speaking 
more distinctly than it has ever spoken before in English 
literature. The man is, indeed, at once an individual 
and atype. There is no other novelist alive with the 
breadth of sympathy, the knowledge, or the power for 
the creation of Jude. Had Mr. Hardy never written 
another book, this would still place him at the head of 
English novelists. To turn from him or from Mr. 
Meredith to our Wardour Street romancers and whimper- 
ing Scotch humourists is like walking from a library into 
a schoolroom. 


MR. HOGAN’S BELATED IMPRESSIONS. 


‘* The Sister Dominions : through Canada to Australia 
by the New Imperial Highway.” By James Francis 
Hogan, M.P. London: Ward & Downey, Limited. 
1896. 


R. HOGAN clearly holds his public cheaply. This 
volume, in which he elects to tell us all about his 

trip to Austraiia through Canada by the route recently 
opened up by Mr. James Huddart, bears evidence from 
start to finish that he does not expect to be read by 
people competent to weigh what he says. A Parlia- 
mentarian, who is also a pressman, could hardly 
produce a more slovenly piece of work. Revision 
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would appear to be one of those things that Mr. Hogan 
either does not understand or does not care about. He 
has simply taken a number of articles contributed to 
various publications and thrown them together under a 
title which is as anticipatory of events as the book itself 
is behind them. Whilst on his travels Mr. Hogan, under 
the name of ‘‘ Australis,” wrote a series of touch-and-go 
papers on men and things for a halfpenny evening jour- 
nal, and a more ambitious essay on ‘ Australia Re- 
visited,” which found a home in the ‘‘ Contemporary 
Review.” It was industriously announced during last 
year that Mr. Hogan was preparing a volume on Aus- 
tralia and Canada, and the time taken to produce this 
volume naturally induced a belief that it would be a work 
of some pretension. The fact is that, with the excep- 
tion of a footnote and an odd word or two altered, the 
volume consists of a reprint of the ‘‘ Contemporary ” 
and the ‘‘ Echo” articles. The result is crambe repetita, 
impressions which are wholly out of date, and present 
tense descriptions of people who are dead and affairs 
that are history. 

Such an experiment would have been risky even 
though the original essays were literature of a high 
order. As they are far from being that, there is 
really no ground on which Mr. Hogan is to be 
excused for the smug satisfaction with which he 
seems to have concluded that anything he has 
once written needs no reconsideration, and is good 
enough to serve up again and again. The book is 
not what it purports to be. Mr. Hogan’s publishers 
have dated it ‘‘ 1896.” They did that, no doubt, 
under the impression that the author would make his 
work up to date. Nor is there any suggestion through- 
out that Mr. Hogan is not dealing with 1895. He says 
he left England in August last. He means August 
1894. He talks of the last general election in New 
South Wales. He means the penultimate election. 
His account of the Free-trade victory of Mr. Reid, and 
of the failure of the Governor to call upon Sir Henry 
Parkes to form a Cabinet, is wholly misleading. The 
last general election in New South Wales was fought, 
not on Free Trade, but on the right of the Upper 
Chamber to oppose Mr. Reid’s fiscal policy after its 
acceptance by the Lower, and Sir Henry Parkes could 
not be invited to form a new Cabinet when the Cabinet 
which went to the country triumphed. Moreover, Sir 
Henry himself was thrown out of Parliament alto- 
gether. Again, Mr. Hogan refers with high appre- 
ciation to the charms of Lady Parkes. But the Lady 
Parkes he met—Lady Parkes the Second that is—died 
several months ago, and Lady Parkes the Third, a 
very different type of womanhood, reigns in her 
stead. In dealing with Sir John Thompson, Mr. Hogan 
makes a real effort to get abreast of events, and pro- 
duces a footnote, which explains that the late Premier 
of the Dominion died soon after the account was written. 
Sir John died at Windsor in December 1894, and in a 
volume like this, one hardly cares to read about a man 
who disappeared so long ago, as though he were still 
influencing parties and haunting the lobbies of the 
Dominion Houses of Parliament. Its staleness is, 
however, far from being the only shortcoming of Mr. 
Hogan’s book. In two places he gives us an 
almost identical description of Robert Lowe, the late 
Lord Sherbrooke; Sir Henry Parkes’s view of Mr. 
Reid appears twice ; the Local Option question is dis- 
cussed in almost the same way on pp. 23-4 and pp. 206-7 ; 
part of Max O’Rell’s criticisms on Australia are summa- 
rized and commented on to the same effect on pp. 117- 
18 and pp. 223-4-5. And so on. 

From Mr. James Francis Hogan, M.P., we do not 
expect an ‘‘ Oceana,” with its brilliant pictures of 
colonial life and society, nor a ‘‘Greater Britain,” 
ange with political, personal, and social facts. 

ut we are surely justified in asking for something 
better than this belated production. Mr. Hogan has 
missed an opportunity. A book such as we imagined 
he would produce, and as we are convinced he could 
produce if he set himself seriously to the task, would be 
valuable. Not merely are the rapidly developing rela- 


tions of Australia and Canada of significance to our 
Imperial future ; those colonies are the home of many 
experiments which are perhaps destined to be tried ere 
long in the mother-country ; and in dealing with such 
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questions as Local Option and paid Legislatures Mr. 
Hogan is eminently happy. An Irish member and a 
total abstainer, he gives an unbiassed statement of the 
failure of both Local Option and paid Legislatures in 

ractice. He paints a vivid picture of the condition of 

elbourne after the crisis of 1893, and here and there a 
page of descriptive matter is worth careful perusal. 
His style is nervous and picturesque. But, on the whole, 
the work is too haphazard and superficial to be of any 
great service to those who would learn all there is to be 
learnt about the new Imperial highway to the Australian 
colonies. 


THE GIFT OF THE KEYS. 


‘The Gift of the Keys, and other Essays.” By the 
Rev. W. F. Everest, B.A., Hon. Canon of St. 
Adwenna in Truro Cathedral. London : Rivington, 
Percival & Co. 1895. 


HE size of Canon Everest’s book is no index of its 
interest. In this little volume of less than two 
hundred pages he has sketched what he conceives to 
be the true principles of ecclesiastical authority, espe- 
cially with reference to the position of the Church of 
England and the claims of the Papacy, and suggested 
what, in his view, are the right lines along which the 
reunion of Christendom must proceed. Hardly any 
question is more anxiously considered at the present 
time than this : from every side, during the past year, 
manifest tokens have been given of a very real and 
very deep desire for union; there have been efforts, 
necessarily tentative only, towards an understanding, 
which at least have done something to clear the 
ground and bring the real conditions of the problem 
before men’s minds. Churchmen, of whatever nation- 
ality, adherents of whatever denomination, are echoing 
Bismarck’s words about the social problem, and decla- 
ring that there is a Church question ; that something 
wants doing. In itself this marks a great step 
forward, away from the old non possumus attitude of 
separated Christians towards each other; and there 
can be nothing but praise for every well-meaning 
attempt to fill up the gulf which still yawns between 
them. Such an attempt Canon Everest has made ; 
and, accordingly, his book has the distinction of a long 
notice in the first number of ‘‘La Revue Anglo- 
Romaine "—that most interesting sign of the times— 
from the pen of M. l’'Abbé Boudinhon. 

Briefly, Mr. Everest’s position is this: with his mind 
for some time unsettled by doubts respecting the English 
Church, by the tendency to theological liberalism within 
her, and at the same time convinced that the Roman 
Communion had made additions to the faith, and that 
Papal autocracy has no warrant in Scripture or the 
Fathers, he came to see in the famous promise of the 
gift of the keys to St. Peter the solution of his difficulties. 
That gift marked out St. Peter and his successors as the 
divinely appointed pastors and heads of the Church, 
which as a visible body must have a visible head for all 
time ; while the commission to bind and loose, shared 
by the rest of the Apostolic College with St. Peter, for- 
bids the Papal theory which would make the Pope the 
fount of all legitimate episcopal authority. Canon 
Everest progeeds to bring proofs of his theory, which he 
illustrates by analogies drawn from the natural and civil 
order, taken from Scripture and divines of acknowledged 
authority ; or perhaps it would be truer to say that he 
reads his theory into Scripture and the Fathers and 
ecclesiastical history. For instance, he writes (p. 50) :— 
** We are told in the Acts that when St. Peter was im- 
prisoned and in danger of his life, prayer was made by 
the Church without ceasing for him. Is not this an in- 
timation that the Church accounted St. Peter’s life as 
specially precious and necessary for the Church?” 
Again, speaking of the quarrel between Victor and the 
Asiatic Churches, he notices that the letter of remon- 
strance which St. Irenzus wrote to Victor is spoken of 
by Eusebius as a ‘* becoming” one, as though by that 
word acknowledging the unique authority of the Roman 
bishop (p. 59). Well, even if Eusebius be not alluding 
to the suggestion of peace-making which the name of 
the writer of the letter contains, there is no reason why a 
bishop writing to another should be abusive, even if he is 
obliged to differ from him. Once more(p. 75):—‘* Hooker, 
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speaking of Stephen’s action against Cyprian in the matter 


_ of rebaptizing, says, the Bishop of Rome, against their 
‘ novelties upheld, as deseemed him [the italics are Canon 


Everest’s] the ancient and true apostolic customs ” ; and 


he goes on to ask, ‘‘ Why should it beseem the Bishop 


of Rome more than any other bishop, unless he was 


_ recognized as holding a higher and more authoritative 
position than any others?” Hooker’s point surely is 


that every bishop is equally bound to ‘‘hold fast the 
traditions”: none could declare what they are with 
more effect than the bishop of that Church and city to 
which, as the civil capital, the faithful from all sides 
flocked and brought the aggregated witness of their 
local customs. 

But, leaving these lesser, though not unimportant, 


- points, we cannot see any warrant in Scripture for the 
theory that the frivilegium Petri was intended to pass 
.to his successors. ‘‘I will give to thee” are the 


words, and, as Mr. Everest so well reminds us, our 

theories cannot stand except they be ‘‘ according to the 

Scriptures.” Nor have we been able to make clear to 


_ ourselves what it is that Mr. Everest understands by 
_ the primacy of the Roman See: a primacy of honour 


he seems to reject with contempt; a position which in- 
volves a universal pastorate must issue, we conceive, 
in Papal infallibility. But we are quite clear that the 
notion of a necessary visible head to the Church is an 
un-Catholic idea, cutting off, as it does, the Church 
militant from the rest of the Church; and quite clear 
that the cry for centralization is most unfaithful, and 

oes clean contrary to what the Eternal Word, speak- 
ing in the history of the civil order, is teaching His 
Church to-day. 


BOOKS UPON BIRDS. 


R. BLANDFORD’S monograph on the birds of India, 

the third volume of which is now before us (“The Fauna 
of British India,” published under the authority of the Secre- 
tary of State for India. Birds.—Vol. III. London: Taylor 
& Francis. 1895), is a really important publication and will 
add to Mr. Blandford’s reputation as a first-rate scientific 
naturalist. The two earlier volumes dealt with the vast group 
of perching birds, a group of creatures in which there is pro- 
bably greater diversity of habits, appearance, and individual 
= and a more monotonous, real identity of structure 

anywhere else in the animal kingdom. The perching 
birds are a treasure-ground to the collector and species-maker, 
but they are forbidding and inhospitable to the anatomist. It 
is quite other with the strange assortment to be found in the 
present volume. The broadbills, Picarian birds, indicators 
and bee-eaters, the hornbills and hoopoos, cuckoos, parrots, 
owls, and birds of prey make a conspicuous example of the 
diversities of structure nature may exhibit even within the 
narrow limits of avian anatomy. Mr. Blandford is able to desert 
the minutiz by which he had to separate the innumerable 
passerine birds, and to rely upon conspicuous anatomical 
structures. The orders are separated by broad characters, the 
description of which was the work of Huxley and Garrod, 
Forbes, Gadow, and Fuerbringer. The anatomist who is 
ese birds breathes again as one coming from the in- 
tolerable desert into the varied fertility of the valley. 

Mr. Mcllwraith has made rather a dull book out of his 
“ Birds of Ontario” (London : Fisher Unwin). He has been a 
devoted naturalist of the kind that makes collections, and it has 
been his object “to place on record, as far as possible, the 
name of every bird that has been observed in Ontario ; to 
show how the different species are distributed throughout the 
province ; and especially to tell where they spend the breeding 
season.” Unquestionably, careful work of this kind is of great 
value ; from such bricks are built up our knowledge of the 
distribution of animals and of the migration of birds. But here 
comes a little conflict between the scientific man and the 
amateur naturalist. The former wants his lists and his new 
facts from the observer ; he wants them with as little padding 
as may be, and with careful distinction between what is new 
and what is old. The amateur naturalist wishes a handy book 
containing not only the lists but descriptions of all the birds 
mentioned, descriptions culled from a number of standard 
works to consult which were impossible or tedious. It is the 
amateur naturalist who pays the piper, for your scientific man 
is a poor buyer. It were less than justice to refrain from 
saying that he who buys “The Birds of Ontario,” if he be a 
Canadian amateur, will get excellent value for his money. 

The new volume of Dr. Bowdler Sharpe’s “ Handbook to the 
Birds of Great Britain” (Allen’s Naturalist’s Library, Birds. 
—Vol. Il. London: Allen & Co. 1896) addresses itself 
without qualification to the amateur. It is an excellent part of 
an excellent popular natural history. He takes a large view of 
the word “ British” : a collector looking through the index will 
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reach out for his fowling-piece as he reads of American cuckoos, 
of bee-eaters and pelicans, among British birds. But the text 
will restrain him. The yellow-billed cuckoo has appeared four 
times in Ireland and Wales, the black-billed cuckoo once in 
Ireland. These were accidental visitors, blown to us by some 
swift cyclone. The bones of a pelican have been found in 
Norfolk, and one was shot at Horsey Fen in 1663; but this 
was believed to be “one of the King’s birds escaped from 
St. James’s Park,” a gay bird, no doubt appreciating the license 
of Restoration times. 

What is to be said of Mr.’F. W. Headley’s “ Structure and 
Life of Birds” (Macmillan. 1895)? Probably very little, and 
that praising it as a suitable prize-volume for boys in the 
scientific classes of a public school, except for one reason. 
Mr. Headley has written a preface, saying that the “ambitious 
aim” of his book is “to give good evidence of the development 
of birds from reptilian ancestors, to show what modifications 
in their anatomy have accompanied their advance to a more 
vigorous life, and, after explaining as far as possible their 
physiology, to make clear the main principles of their noble 
accomplishment, flight,” and so forth, and so forth. This looks 
as if Mr. Headley meant his book to be taken seriously as a 
contribution to science. As a matter of fact, he has madea 
set of comparatively novel observations upon the flight of 
birds, and, by copious compilation from the ordinary text- 
books, has padded them out into a book. We have read every 
page attentively, and, beyond a list of trifling errors, the errors 
that an amateur would make who attempted to describe 
scientific accounts in his own words, we have found nothing 
to note in his book. The illustrations for the most part come 
from familiar sources, and are well drawn. 

Dr. Bowdler Sharpe will not add to his reputation by his 
“Chapter on Birds” (London: S.P.C.K. 1895). It consists 
of descriptions of some of the rarer birds that occasionally 
visit England. The little book is decorated with pretty chromo- 
lithographs, and should prove a nice present for Sunday 
scholars. We hope Dr. Sharpe was well paid for it, as there is 
no other conceivable reason for a man of his position writing 
the book. 

We have also received from Mr. David Douglas, Edinburgh, 
“ Birds from Moidart,” by Mrs. Hugh Blackburn, a charming 
volume illustrated by exquisite drawings ; and from the same 
publisher the second volume of Mr. Muirhead’s most careful 
“ Birds of Berwickshire,” an unusually good representative of 
county natural history; from Horace Cox, “ London Birds 
and Beasts,” by the late Mr. Tristram-Valentine, a pleasant 
set of sketches of animals at the Zoo and birds in London 
parks ; from Cassell & Company, “ British Birds’ Nests,” by 
R. Kearton, a volume the delightful feature of which is that the 
descriptions of the nests are illustrated by actual photographs. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


HERE is not much reviewing in the “ Edinburgh Review” 
for this quarter, and the articles inspired by recent books 
are not, on the whole, striking from any novelty or freshness of 
handling. In the treatment of such subjects as the Italian in- 
fluence on English try, or the character of Coleridge, one 
requires something deeper or more brilliant than is here offered. 
The most critical article is also the most readable ; for though 
the writer on French and English critics and painters is not a 
sound critic himself, he shows a great deal of common sense. 
His theory of subject-pictures may be shaky, but practically he 
bases his charge against the majority of contemporary sub- 
ject-pictures on the most obviously secure ground—namely, 
that they do not tell the story which the painters profess 
to illustrate. There is an interesting sketch of Marshal 
Canrobert’s career, and some facts about the great Condé 
taken from the last volume of the Duc d’Aumale’s History. The 
article on army organization is not enlightening, the writér 
has hardly succeeded in making his subject or his aims very 
comprehensible—to the outsider, at any rate. A writer on the 
Far Eastern question draws a not at all hopeless picture of 
England’s commercial prospects in China. The paper which 
deals with the great progress made during the present reign is 
hardly more interesting or valuable than an ordinary school- 
boy’s essay on the familiar subject, and “A reign in which 
Wordsworth died, and in which Tennyson wrote, is not likely 
to be forgotten in any history of English poetry,” does not 
strike us as a nF ne Bw happy sentence. The Review ends 
with a sympathetic notice of the late editor, Mr. Henry Reevé, 
who had charge of the “ Edinburgh” since 1855. aed 
The “Quarterly” is decidedly interesting, and gives the 
general impression of much better writing than the “ Edin- 
burgh.” It opens with an essay upon the two great diarists of the 
Restoration. It seems rather a pity to dwell with anything like 
serious disapproval on the weaknesses of the delicious Pepys. 
Surely there is nothing to object to in the secret satisfaction 
a self-made man that he can at last afford to sit down to “a 
pullet hashed” ; and, in the long run, it is doubtful whether the 
man who had an eye to appreciate “pretty, witty Nell” can be 
put down for certain as inferior to the other who dismissed her 
and her likes as “cattell of that sort.” “The Modern Jew” is 
a vivacious piece of Anti-Semitic special-pleading, good as 
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polemics, but, as the writer practically confesses at the end, 
entirely unfair. If no Gentiles ever tried to make money by 
playing with stocks, there would be some show of justice 
in the charges; that the Jew is more successful in 
this line is hardly a justification. The writer on “England’s 
Opportunity in Ireland” throws no fresh light on the familiar 
subject of encouraging Irish industries, and the same objection 
applies ina much greater degree to the article on the Educa- 
tional Crisis. The time has gone when anything could be 
gained by repeating the charge that the Progressives did their 
best by the School Board because they wanted to suppress the 
Voluntary schools. We know all that, and the statistics of 
the subject are as familiar as the multiplication-table. There 
is a clear and interesting article on the War Office and the 
Army, in which the writer rejoices that the Ministers have not 
accepted the much-needed “ decentralization” to mean govern- 
ment by Committee; also an attractive appreciation of Lyly, 
and some very exciting notes on the age of Saladin. 

The “Nineteenth Century” is neither weighty nor enter- 
taining this month ; in fact, there is no particularly notable 
article out of the fifteen, unless M. de Pressensé’s “The 
Relations of France and England” be excepted. His plea for 
an understanding between the two countries is full of fine sense, 
and is expressed with a lucidity and charm which evidently 
belong to French writers and not entirely to their language. 
In passing he notes what a great advantage Tories enjoy over 
Liberals in matters of politics. Mr. Chamberlain and Lord 
Salisbury have accomplished and can accomplish with impunity 
things which would bring accusations of dishonour and humiliat- 
ing submission round the heads ofa Liberal Ministry. There are 
three English articles on foreign policy. Mr. John Bolton is 
very decidedly on the English side in the Venezuelan boundary 
question. Mr. H. O. Arnold-Forster urges the giving up of the 
anti-Russian policy: England cannot prevent Russia coming to 
the sea, and should not if she could. Russia on the sea, 
at Constantinople, in the Persian Gulf, and in Northern China, 
will not really be in England’s way,and England’s China trade, at 
any rate, would gain. The Kaiser’s telegram has been explained 
in many ways ; Mr. J. W. Gregory accounts for it thus :—In 
order to complete her belt of territory across Africa, Germany 
still wants a piece of the Congo Free State. England has no 
locus standi in the Free State ; but, all the same, it will be just 
as well for Germany to have a sop to throw to England when 
the partition of the Free State comes. But what can Germany 

ve? Nothing that England wants—except that she can allow 

ngland’s absolute supremacy south of the Zambesi, and let 
her do what she likes with the Transvaal. Of course, Germany 
has no more right to let England do what she likes in the 
Transvaal than England would have to prevent Germany 
getting a bit of the Free State ; but it is a pretty and subtle 
situation, and explains the telegram. Mr. Gregory is of opinion 
that it would not be to England’s advantage to hinder Germany 
im any way in the completing of her belt. The English Secre- 
tary of the Siamese Legation points out in a short note that 
Siam has not been partitioned between France and England. 
The author of “Ironclads in Action” contributes some inte- 
resting facts on the alarming subject of the protection of our 
commerce in war. Captain Lugard suggests that the slave- 
trade in Zanzibar would be most effectually crippled by the 
“non-recognition at law of the status of slavery.” Cardinal 
Vaughan protests in very strong terms against Mr. Purcell’s 
biography of Cardinal Manning : “ The publication of this Life 
is almost a crime.” 
_ But if the “Nineteenth Century” is not a very remarkable 
issue this month, gratitude is due to it because it does not 
overwhelm its readers with too much advice about foreign 
policy. In the “Contemporary” Mr. Frederick Greenwood 
will have nothing to say to a French or Russian alliance ; either 
immense armaments or a junction with the Triple Alliance. 
“An ex-Diplomat” is also in favour of the Triple Alliance ; 
but his article is the more interesting in that it gives the German 
side of the Anglo-German misunderstandings in Africa, which 
began with England’s unsatisfactory dealing in the matter of 
Angra Pequena. Mr. W. R. Lawson, on the other hand, is 
very violent against “ German intrigues” in the Transvaal, and 
he asserts German hostility in Africa as weli as in Armenia to 
be chiefly commercial. The Armenian movement embarrassed 
the working of German concessions in Anatolia ; and as for 
the Transvaal, Mr. Lawson mentions some of the most im- 
portant German concessions—dynamite, whisky, and soon, 
perhaps, the cyanide process. Mr. H. F. B. Lynch objects 
strongly to the Russian solution of the Armenian difficulty. 
Mr. Shaw is at his very best in his pity and his plans for 
millionaires. Mr. Boulger contributes a terrible account of 
the effects of the anti-toxin treatment in diphtheria. 

As many as seven out of the fourteen articles in the “ Fort- 
nightly” are more or less essays in amateur foreign politics. 
The palm must be given to Mr. Edward Dicey’s “ The Isola- 
tion of England.” He begins his review of England's relations 
with the various nations by saying “An entente cordia/e is, | 
think, more possible” between France and England “than 
between England and any other Power.” The fact, however, 
counts for nothing because of the Franco-Russian alliance. 
This brings the writer to consider Russia. “1 should say 
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myself, from my personal knowledge of Russia, that the hostility 
of Russia towards Englishmen, as Englishmen, was far less 
marked than that of most other Continental nations.” But 
Russia and England are “natural enemies.” Coming to 
Germany, he “ventures to assert that there is more genuine 
sympathy between Germans and Englishmen .. . than exists 
between any other two leading European nations.” This is of 
no account, because we are rivals. Thence southwards, and 
“the Austro-Hungarian monarchy is, I think, far more friendly 
disposed towards England than any other great European 
State.” Southwards still to Italy, which is “ probably the only 
leading country in Europe where there is any genuine senti- 
ment of goodwill towards England.” But this is no good. 
“ Greece is probably more Anglophil than any of the States of 
Southern Europe,” and “ Belgium, I think, is the country above 
all others which &c.” At times we thought Mr. Dicey had 
written an elaborate and biting satire upon amateur foreign 
politics; but, putting aside the superlative sentences here 
— the rest of the article is written so seriously that we 
oubt whether any artist, however subtle, could have shown 
such triumphant restraint. The anonymous article which opens 
the Review is the most successful and entertaining of the 
many chastisements poor Germany has to undergo at the hands 
of the “ Fortnightly.” Canon MacColl, of course @ profes of 
Armenia, tells the same tale of Germany’s black delinquencies. 
With all these bolts flying, few readers will be able to settle 
down to Mr. Archdall Reid’s chapter on “ Reflex Action, 
Instinct, and Reason”; but Mr. William Archer's notice of 
George Henry Lewes as dramatic critic is very interesting. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. He 
must also entirely decline to enter into correspondence with writers 


of MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW is published every Saturday morning, but @ 
Foreign Edition is issued in time for the Indian and Colonial 
mails every Friday afternoon. Advertisements for this First 
Edition cannot be received later than Thursday night, but for the 
regular issue they can be taken up to 4 p.m. om Friday. 
ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the PUBLISHING OFFICE, 
38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND ; or ¢o the CiTY OFFICE, 
18 Fincw LANE, CoRNHILL, E.C. A printed Scale of Charges 


may be obtained on application. 


PARIS. 

The SATURDAY REVIEW may be had in Paris every Saturday from 
Messrs. BoyvEAU & CHEVILLET, 22 Rue de la Banque (near the 
Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received. Copies are likewise 
obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANI’S, 224 Rue de Rivoli; at Le 
Boulevard des Capucines, and Le KiosQué 
MICHEL, Boulevard des Capucines. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
DUNLOP 


Pneumatic Tyres 
for Carriages 


ADVANTAGES. —The perfection of ease.—Absolutely noiseless.—Reduction in draught of 
one third.—Saving of all wear to the carriage.—Suitable to the roughest roads.—Give no 
trouble.—Appearance of wheel practically unaltered. —Can be fitted to existing wheels. 

A large Exhibition of Carriages, built by the best Coachbuilders, and cach fitted with these 

Tyres, can be seen at, also fuil particulars obtained on application rom 


The Pneumatic Tyre Co., Ltd., 


14 Regent Street (Waterloo Place), S.W, 


EPPS’S COCOAINE. 


COCOA.NIB EXTRACT. 
(TEA-LIKE,) 

The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the natural Cocoa, on 
subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of oil, leaving for 
use a finely-flavoured powder—‘ Cocoaine,” a product which, when bag oe with 
boiling water, has the consistence of tea, of which it is now, with many, ficially 
taking the place. Its active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the 
needed energy without unduly exciting the system. 


SAVOY HOTEL AND RESTAURANT, LONDON. 


Overlooking the River and Embankment Gardens, 


Bedrooms for one person from 7s. 6d. per day; for two, from tas. 
Suites of Apartments, consisting of Sitting, Bed, and private Bath-room, 
&c., from 30s. Attendance, Baths, and included. 

Savoy Dinner (7s. 6d.) is served im the Salle 4 Manger, from 6 to 8,30, 
at separate tables. 


SAYOY RESTAURANT, 
With large terrace, is the finest in Europe. The Orchestra plays 
during Dinner and Supper. 


(C. RITZ. 
Managers | ECHENARD. Chef de Cuisine : Maitre ESCOFFIER. 
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ROYAL BLIND PENSION SOCIETY 


(With which is United the Blind Female Annuity Society). 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Vice-Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President—THE DUKE OF GRAFTON, K.G. 


Messrs. GEORGE POCOCK anp 
Honorary Secretaries { PERCY R. POCOCK. 


Tuis Society grants Pensions to the Blind Poor at their own Homes in 
sums ranging from 10s. to 25s. per month. There are at present 
upwards of 700 Pensioners residing in various parts of the Kingdom, 
among whom about £5,000 is annually distributed in pensions, paid 
monthly, through the agency of 500 Honorary Almoners. Elections take 
place in May and November in each year. In addition to those elected by 
the votes of Subscribers, two are added at every election by rotation. 
Others are nominated from time to time to receive the ‘‘ Thomas Pocock” 
and ‘‘ James Templeton Wood” Memorial Pensions. An approved Candi- 
date of 75 years of age or upwards can receive an immediate Pension upon 
payment of a donation of THirTY GuINEAS. To be eligible, applicants 
must be totally blind, above 21 years of age, of good moral character, and 
in receipt of an income not exceeding £20 if single, and £30 if married. 
No distinction is made in regard to sex or creed, nor is the receipt of 
parish relief a disqualification. Applications must be made on the printed 
form provided by the Society. Subscribers of ros. 6d. annually, or 
Donors of Five Guineas, are entitled to One Vote at every election, and the 
multiples thereof in proportion. The payment of a Legacy to the Society 
confers upon each Executor the privilege of one Life Vote for every £25 
bequeathed. The yearly Report, containing the rules, accounts, and all 
information, will be forwarded on application. Contributions will be 
gratefully received by the Treasurer, or by the Bank of England, or 
Messrs. Barclay, Bevan & Co. 
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British Orphan Asylum, 
SLOUGH. | 


For the Maintenance and Education of Destitute 
Orphans from all parts of the British Empire, of all de- 
nominations, whose parents were once in prosperous 
circumstances. Orphans are admitted between the ages of 
7 and 12, and are retained until 15. 

The Committee earnest/y appeal for increased support of 
an Institution which has been carrying on its work of 
usefulness nearly 70 years, and which is dependent on 
Voluntary aid. 

Subscriptions and Donations most thankfully received. 
Annual Subscriptions ;—For One Vote, ros. 6d. ; for Two 
Votes, £1 1s.; Life Subscription for One Vote, £5 55. ; 
for Two Votes, £10 10s. 


Bankers—MeEssrs. WILLIAMS, DEACON, AND MANCHESTER 
AND SALFORD Bank, Limited, 20 Birchin Lane, E.C. 


Offices—62 BisHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, 


JOHN C. BUMSTED, Esq., 7reasurer. Lonpon, E.C. 
W. ELLIOTT TERRY, Secretary. CHARLES T. HOSKINS, 
235 Southwark Bridge Road, London. Secretary. 
THE 


NATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, 


HAM COMMON, RICHMOND, SURREY. 
Orrick: 12 PALL MALL, S.W. 


Patrons. 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF ALBANY. 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF TECK. 


Tue object of this Charity is to receive Orphan Girls from Seven to 
Twelve Years of Age, without distinction as to Religion, into a 
** Home” where they can obtain a plain English Education, a practical 
instruction in the Kitchen, House, and Laundry, to fit them for all 
Household Duties, and are taught to cut out, make, and mend their 
own clothes. Over 650 have thus been more or less provided for. 
There are now nearly 100 on the books. The Building affords ample 
room for 50 more, but for want of funds they cannot be received. 


Children are admitted on election, by payment till elected, on 
purchase, on presentation, subject to the life of the donor. 


A Cot for all time may be had for £450. 

The Charity is in 

URGENT NEED OF ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS AND 
DONATIONS. 


Donations, Subscriptions, and Bequests are earnestly solicited, and 
will be gratefully received by Messrs. HeRRIES & Co., Bankers, 
16 St. James’s Street, and by the SecrETARY, at the Offices, 12 Pall 
Mall, S.W., where all communications should be addressed. 

WEMYSS, Chairman. 
E. EVANS CRONK, Secretary. 


ROYAL WESTMINSTER OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL, 


19 King William Street, West Strand, W.C. 


Founded in 1816, by the late G. J. GUTHRIE, Esq., F.R.S., for the Relief of 
Indigent Persons afflicted with Diseases of the Eye. 


ENTIRELY SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patrons. 

HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
President—H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K.G. 
Chairman—SIR CHARLES TURNER K.C.LE. 


G. B. HUDSON, Esq., M.P. 
{i LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. 


Tuts HospPITAL receives the Indigent poor on their own application, with- 
out Letters of Recommendation, and was the first to adopt this system of 
true Charity. Nearly 10,000 poor persons are relieved annually. It has 
afforded aid to upwards of 400,000 sufferers since its establishment. 


There are 30 Beds available for In-Patients constantly occupied. 


The undoubted fact that London is trending westward makes it every 
day more urgent that a large, perfectly constructed, and easily accessible 
Eye Hospital should be built to meet the imperative and constantly 
growing needs of the poor who come from all parts of the Metropolis and 
the United Kingdom. 


The accommodation in the present building for both Out- and In- 
Patients is wholly inadequate to the req 4 increasing demand for relief. 
This will necessitate the rebuilding of the Hospital on a New Site, to pro- 
vide which, and erect thereon an edifice replete with all the modern 
improvements rendered urgent by the rapid advance in Ophthalmic 
Science and Surgery, a sum of at least £50,000 will be required. 


The Committee urgently appeal for New Annual Subscriptions for main- 
tenance purposes, and they earnestly plead with the Benevolent to enable 
them to build the much-needed New Hospital. 


Subscriptions and Donations should be sent to the Bankers, Messrs. 
Coutts & Co., Strand; Messrs. Drummond, Charing Cross; or to 


T. BEATTIE-CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
LEGACIES ARE ALSO ESPECIALLY SOLICITED. 
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LONDON & COUNTY BANKING COMPANY, LTD. 


Established in 1836, and registered in 1880 under ‘‘ The Companies Acts, 1862 to 1879.” 


CAPITAL, £8,000,000, in 100,000 SHARES of £80 each. 


REPORT adopted at the Annual General Meeting, the 6th February, 1896. 


WILLIAM EGERTON HUBBARD, Eszq., in the Chair. 


31st December last, have to 


Directors, i itti Propri Balance-sheet for the half-year ending that, after 
Shp to i doubtful det 169 2s. 2d. for rebate on bills no 
t forward 


ying interest to customers and all charges, ing provision for bad and doubtful debts, and allowing £23, 
= the net profits amount to £217,971 19s. 4d. is sum, added to £66,418 16s. 3d., brough' from last account, leaves 


available the sum of £284,390 15s. 7d. 
cent. for the half-year, which will absorb £200,000. This will leave a 


The Directors recommend the payment of a Dividend of 10 ir: - 
balance of £84,390 15s. 7d. to be carried forward to Profit and Pees Mew Account. present Dividend, added to that paid to joth June, 


will make 20 per cent. for the year 1895. 

The Direct ors vetising ing by rotation are John Green, Esq., William Gair Rathbone, Esq., and James Duncan Thomson, Esq., who, being 
eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 

The Dividend, £2 per Share, free of Income Tax, will, if approved, be payable at the Head Office, or at any of the Branches, on or after 
Monday, 17th February. 


BALANCE-SHEET 
Dr. Of the London & County Banking Company, Limited, 31st December, 1895. Cr. 
£ s 4a £ sd. £ £64 
‘To Capital subscribed, 48,000,000 By ody 5,239.34 3 0 
Reserve Fund 1,000,000 Securities 286,089 2 
Due by the Bank on C | Securities 39 
with Interest accrued, Investmen § 
Liabilities on Ac » covered by Cash * G8 per Cone.) 
or ‘ 4 
Rebate on Bills not due, carried to next £5.75" th. por 
one 23,169 2 2 Turkist 4 per Cent. Bonds Guaranteed 
66,418 16 3 7,442,416 6 6 
Net Profit for the Half-Year, after making 
d India Government Guaranteed Rail- 
provision for Bad and Doubtful Debts .... 217,971 19 4 pa Stock and eh acaone 835,511 10 2 
need 284,390 15 7 Metropolitan and other Corporation Stocks, 
Debenture Bonds, English Railway De- 
benture Stock and Colonial Bonds........ 1,618, ro 8 
Other Securities ° 
: _ 39,906,280 7 9 
Discounted Bills Current..........-.+s05+5 11,079,458 5 4 
Advances to Customers at the Head Office 
and Branches 11,545,070 13 0 
22,624,528 18 
fe Lombard Street and ¢ 
Nicholas Lane, Freehold and : 
Property at the Branches, with Fixtures 
444,789,783 3 6 £ 44,789,783 3 6 
Profit and Loss Account. 
To Interest paid to customers .........-sesesececeeceseceeeesees 7,2 By Balance brought forward from last Account ....--see0.+++s++5 8 16 
Salaries and all other Expenses at Head Office and Branches, es ‘Tico Profit for the Half-Year, after aie provision for Bad a aaitieating 
including Income Tax on Profits and Salaries ...........+08 234,746 2 1 and Doubtful Debts, and including Rebate, £28,468 19s. 6d., 
Rebate on Bills not due, carried to New Account .............+ 23,109 2 2 brought from joth June last ......++.+++6 wresceecccceseccces 513,146 6 2 
Dividend of 10 per cent. for the Half-year ........ 200,000 0 © 
Balance 84,390 15 7 
284,390 15 7 
£579,565 2 § £579,565 2 § 
Examined and Audited by us, We have Balance-sheet and and Loss 
. ’ Account, have verified the Cash Balance at the Bank o gland, the 
(Signed) i ig Audit Com- Stocks there registered, and the other investments of the Bank. We 
DW. F. DUNCANSON, mittee of have also examined the several Books and Vouchers showing the Cash 
JOHN GREEN, Directors. Balances, Bills, and other Amounts set forth, the whole of which are 
w , correctly stated ; and we are of opinion this Balance-sheet and Profit 
an HOWARD, Joint and Loss Account are full and fair, properly drawn up, and exhibit a 
JAS. GRAY, General true and correct view of the Company's affairs as shown by the books 
J. B. JAMES, Managers. of the Company. 
‘ Signed HY. GRANT, 
JAS. GRAY, Chief Accountant. f HENRY GUNN, Auditors. 
WILLIAM NORMAN, 
London & County Banking Company, Limited : London & County Banking Company, Limited : 
21st January, 1896. 23rd January, 1896. 


LONDON & COUNTY BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that a DIVIDEND on the Capital of the Company at the rate of 10 per Cent. for the Half-Year ending 
me December, 1895, will be PAYABLE to the Proprietors, either at the Head Otfice, 21 Lombard Street, or at any of the Company’s 


By Order of the Board, Joint 
} B. JAMES, General Managers. 
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on or after Monday, the 17th instant. 


21 LOMBARD Stregt, 7¢h February, 1896. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


DRURY LANE.—Sir Augustus Harris’s Seventeenth Grand 
Pantomime, CINDERELLA. TWICE DAILY, at 1.30 and 7.30. For full 
particulars see Daily Papers. 


CRYSTAL PALACH. 


ADMISSION DAILY ONE SHILLING. 

OPENING OF CONCERT AND DRAMATIC SEASON, 
Saturday, February 8, to Wednesday, February 12. 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 
CANARIES AND BRITISH AND FOREIGN. CAGED BIRDS. 
No extra charge. 


Box Office open from 10 A.M. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 13, at 8, 
FIRST of a SERIES of EVENING CONCERTS in Concert Room 
by the leading Quartett and Concert Parties. 
February 13. Mr. HUGH DAVIES'’S Concert Party (Sullivan Night). 
» 2 Mr. W. H. BURGON’S Concert Party. 
» 27. THE MEISTER GLEE SINGERS. 
3,000 Free Seats. Reserved Seats, 6d. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 1s, at 8. 
GRAND PROMENADE CONCERT IN CENTRE TRANSEPT. 
Vocalists: Madame Fanny Moody, Mr. John Child, Mr. Charles Manners. 
6,000 Free Seats. Reserved Seats, 6d. 


THE SILBONS. 
Their first appearance in England. 
No extra charge. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ROYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPER'S HILL, STAINES. 

The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an ENGINEER for employment 
in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY STUDENTS will be admitted 
in September 1896. The Secretary of State will offer them for competition Twelve 
Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works nt, and Three 
Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the Telegraph Department.—For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, at the College. 


ADLEY COLLEGE, Scholarships 1896. Two of £80, 
po of July 17. For particulars apply to the 


ROSSALL SCHOOL; Entrance Scholarships—Exami- 
nation, March 25th, 26th, and 27th, 1896. Apply, Bursar, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


FF. H. GRESSON, M.A., Winchester, and Oriel College, 
Oxford, and G. L. EVANS, B.A., Eton, and late Classical Exhibitioner, 
C. C. CG Oxford, RECEIVE BOYS between the ages of 8 and 14 to prepare for 
Entrance and Scholarships at all the Public Schools. The house stands in 7 acres 
of ground, 800 feet above sea level, on sand and gravel soil. It is situated in the 
hiest part of Sussex, amidst beautiful scenery and surroundings, 24 miles from 
‘London and 7 from Tunbridge Wells. There is a well-laid cricket-ground, and 
jal attention “is paid to cricket and football. Ponies are kept, and riding 
oughly taught. The sanitation is perfect, and annually inspected by the London 

* anitary e A iation.—The Grange, Crowborough, Sussex. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on May 26th, 27th, 28th.— 
ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 per 
annuth, will be awarded. Chief subjects, Classics and Mathematics. Candidates 
must be under 15.—Apply to the Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. 


RIO GRANDE IRRIGATION. 


NEW HOMES in the “SUNSHINE STATE” of 
AMERICA. EXCEPTIONAL rtunity to join FRUJT and VINE 
GROWING COLONY in NEW MEXICO, U.S.A. ONLY SMALL CAPITAL 
REQUIRED. Land on ten years’ time. Experienced Local Adviser. Income, 
first year. LARGE PROFITS. Superior market and railway facilities. 1,500 
amiles nearer than California to Chicago and New York. Four to seven weeks 
EARLIER Fruiting Season. IDEAL CLIMATE FOR WEAK LUNGS. 
Splendid Shooting. For FREE Illustrated Pamphlet and full een, address, 
"Mesilla Valley Irrigation Colony, 34 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


GRADUATE of LONDON UNIVERSITY and PUBLIC 

, SCHOOL MAN, twenty-two, with knowledge of French language and 
Literature acquired in Paris, and wide and sound acquaintance with English Litera- 
ture (highest Universitv honours), desires EMPLOYMENT as ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIAN or ASSISTANT SECRETARY to Literary or other learned 
‘Society or public institution. or in any similar capacity.— Address, Kappa, Willing’s 
Advertising Offices, Piccadilly. 


T? LITERARY GENTLEMEN and others.—TO BE LET 
on lease, on moderate terms, that excellent RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY, 
BROOK HOUSE, Addlestone, formerly the residence of William Newmarch, Esq.. 
F.R.S., and more recently of Mr. Henry Pettitt. The house contains well-arranged 
entrance hall, drawing and dining rooms, boudoir, and specially erected library, 
_with excellent domestic offices, and bedroom accommodation, stabling, coachhouses, 
and about two acres of ornamental grounds. The house is situated one mile from 
the Addlestone Station on the Weybridge and Chertsey line, readily accessible from 
on, in a beautiful and interesting district, is in excellent repain and fit for 
immediate occupation. Rent on lease £160.—Full particulars, with order to view, 
be obtained from Messrs. WATERER & Sons, Estate Agepts, Chertsey ; or of 

» Mr. Cuas. P. Wuirecsy, Surveyor, 82 Queen Street, Cheapside, London. 


~ 

' | ‘HE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA (Incorporated by 
Royal Charter, 1835), 4 Threadneedle Street, London. Paid-wp Capital, £100,000 

Reserve Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, 
LETTERS OF CREDIT and Drafts issued on any of the numerous branches of the Bank 
thro ut Australia and New Zealand. BILLS ney ted oF sent for collection. TELEGRA- 
PHIC TRANSFERS made. POSITS received in London at interest for fixed periods on 

may be d on applicati PRIDEAUX SELBY, Serretary. 
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SHIPPING. 


UNION LINE MAIL STEAMERS to GOLD’ FIELDS 
of SOUTH AFRICA, NATAL, and EAST AFRICA, MADEIRA, 
TENERIFFE. 
DEPARTURE from SOUTHAMPTON every SATURDAY. 
“ Greek” (tw. sc.), 4,747 tons, Feb. 8. “* Pretoria,,” 3,302 tons, Feb. 22. 
* Moor,” 4,464 tons, Feb. 15. “* Athenian,” 3,882 tons, Feb. 29. 
Return Tickets issued to all ports. 
Free Railway Tickets by Union Express London to Southampton. 
Cheap Tickets for passengers’ friends. 
Apply to UNION S.S. CO., 14 Cockspur Street, S.W. ; and 
s6u H AFRICAN-HOUSE, 06 Bishopsgate Street, London, E.C. 


0 By the Steamships * LUSITANIA,” 3,877 tons register, and “GARONNE,” 3,876 tons 
register, from London, as under :— 
MOROCCO, SICILY, PALESTINE, AND EGYPT. 

The “GARONNE ” will leave London 20th February, for a s7 Days’ Cruise, vi TANGIER, 
MALAGA for Granada), PALMA, VILLA FRANCA (for Nice, &c.), PALERMO, TAORMINA, 
SANTORIN, BEYROUT (for Damascus), HAIFA (for Nazareth), JAFFA (for Jerusalem), 
ALEXANDRIA (for Cairo), MALTA, ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR, arriving ai Plymouth 16th April, and 

il. Passengers leaving London on or before the grd March can overtake the 
CRUISES TO FOLLOW: 
Boy Seven OF SPAIN, GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, &c., leaving 33st March, returning 
h 


"le SICILY, VENICE, CORFU, ALGERIA, &c., leaving 22nd April, returning goth May. 
String Band, Electric Light, High-class Cuisine. : 
M. e { F. GREEN & CO. } Head Offices : 
_ Managers: | ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. |... Fenchurch Avenue. 


For particulars of the above and of later Cruises apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, E.C., or to the West-End Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, S.W. * 


steamer at Villa Franca. 


P. and O. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, BRINDISI, 
EGYPT, ADEN, and MADRAS vid BOMBAY.... every week, 
STRAITS, CHINA, and 


CALCUTTA, MADRAS, COLOMBO, AUSTRALIA, NEW) 
ZEALAND, TASMANIA, and NAPLES .......0+...++ } every fortnight. 
VENICE and BRINDISI to EGYPT and the EAST........ every three weeks. 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 
For iculars apply at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., or 
25 Coc! Street, London, S.W. 


SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD MINE, LAND & EXPLORATION SHARES. 


H. HALFORD & CO. 
70 & 71 Palmerston Buildings, London, £.C. 


Telegraphic Address : ‘‘ MONITOR, LONDON.” 

Large buyers and sellers of South African Gold Mining, 
Land, and Exploration shares. Close market prices guaran- 
teed. Low Contango rates. Accounts opened for settlement 
in three months, if desired. All profits paid directly accounts 
are closed. 


Send for our selected list of the best Mine and other shares for invest- 
ment or speculation. 


H. HALFORD & CO. 


70 & 71 PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 
References in all parts of the United Kingdom and Abroad. 


BURLINGTON CARRIAGE LTD. 


BUILDERS TO THE ROYAL FAMILY, 
315-317 Oxford Street, W. 


Old and Aristocratic Designs reproduced in Steel and 
Hickory at half the weight. 


Builders of FAMILY OMNIBUSES 
For most County FAMILIES. 


THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM 
of purchase arranged at Cash Prices. 


Specialty: Light Cob-sized LANDAUS. 
315-317 OXFORD STREET, W. 
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INSURANCE. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


TH IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. FIRE. 
Est. 1803.—r OLD BROAD ST., E.C. ; and a2 PA PALL MALL, S.W. 


Subscribed ital, £1, Paid- -up, £0 over 
me E. ‘NS SMITH. General Manager. 


** THE TIMES,” Dec. 29, 1894, says in a leading article on 
“Our Daughters,” 


cent, was regarded as the current rate of interest on good 
«* security on terfamilias set up housekeeping ; now he must think 
“ himself lucky when he can get Three.” 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of New York 
Guarantees Five per cent. 


UNDER ITS 


Debenture Policy, 
WHICH ALSO PROVIDES FOR 
Death Duties, Children’s Education, Marriage Settle- 
ments or Business Capital under one Contract. 


“ FIVE per 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS, £42,000,000. 
Apply for particulars to any of the Branch Offices, or to 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager for the United Kingdom, 
17 & 18 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1824. TOTAL FUNDS EXCEED 4,000,000 ESTASLISHED 1824, 


SCOTTISH UNION AND NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


3 Kinc Sr., E.C. Gtascow: 150 West Sr. 
Heap reas ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBUR 
Secretary—J. K. MACDONALD. ‘Actuary —CoLin M Coals, F.F.A, 
Manager—A, DuNcAN. 
LIFE INSURANCE. 
Early Bonus Scheme. (E.B) The following, her special advan- 
tages, a to ordinary Policies issued under this Scheme. csides being p 
pe od on proof of death and title, they are, at the ‘end of three years from 
ir date 
Entitled to rank for Bonus Additions ; indisputable on the ground of Errors or 
Omissions ; World-Wide without’ Extra Charge ; and kept in force, wholly 
or partially, even in case of Non-payment of Premium. 


Special Bonus Scheme. (D. B,) Under this Scheme Prorrr Pottctrs are 
issued at Non profit Rates, and share in the profits when the premiums received, 
accumulated at 4 per cent, compound interest, amount to the Sum Assured. Policies 
of this class which have for the first time become entitled to rank for Bonus have 
received Additions at the rate of £10 per cent., besides a further progressive 
addition of £1 per cent. per annum. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 
Almost all descriptions of Property insured on the most favourable conditions. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 


4 {he above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 
co 
GREEN & C Head Offices: 
Managers AN ANDERSON & CO.} Fenchurch Avenue, London, 


For passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
Office, 10 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


WM. & GEO. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


BOOKS. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS IN 
INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED; AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address > “ BOOKMEN, LONDON,” Code: UNICODE, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS & BOOK- 


SELLERS, of 27 and bl a3rd 2 Stopes, New York, and 244 BEDFORD 
STREET, STRAND, LON ., desire to call the attention of the 


READING PUBLIC to the their Branch House in 
eir own STANDARD 


London far filling, on the most favourable t 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICA AN BO BOOKS. cal PERIODICALS. 
CATALOGUE sent on application, 


The Saturday Review. 


SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


BOOKSELLERS, 
BOOK EXPORTERS, 
BOOK BINDERS, 


LIBRARIANS. 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, 


AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


JHE LARGEST STOCK IN THE WORLD. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30 TO 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
944 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W., and 
48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., 


LONDON, 


And 10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


NOTICE.—G. P. PUTNAMS SONS 
have published this week “THE RED 
REPUBLIC: a Romance of the Com- 
mune,” éy Robert W. Chambers, Author 
of “The King im Yellow,” S&c., and 
‘“‘A HISTORY OF MONEY AND 
PRICES; from the 13th Century to 
the Present Time,” 4y /osn Schoenhof, 
Author of “The Economy of High 
Wages,” &e. 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON ; and New York. 


THE FORUM. 


FEBRUARY. Price 1s. 6d. 
CoNnTENTS. 
SOME ASPECTS OF CIVILIZATION IN AMERICA. Cuartges Exior 
Norton. 
OUR MONETARY PROGRAMME. J. Laurence LAUGHLIN. 
VICTORIA, QUEEN AND EMPRESS. Sir Epwin Arnon, 
THE FRENCH ACADEMY. Henry Hovussaye. 
THE STAGE FROM A CLERGYMAN’S STANDPOINT. Rev. Tuomas 
P. Hucues. 
THE VENEZUELAN CRISIS: 
THE PRESIDENT’S MONROE DOCTRINE, 
Woo.sey. 
LORD SALISBURY AND THE MONROE DOCTRINE. Hon. 
Oscar S. SrRavs. 
THE DUTY OF CONGRESS. Isaac L. Rice. 
“ GERMAN-AMERICANS” AND THE LORD'S DAY. Bishop Wm. Cros- 
Doane. 
THE HEINE-FOUNTAIN CONTROVERSY. Sreinway. 
NOTABLE SANITARY EXPERIMENTS IN MASSACHUSETTS. W. T. 
SEvGwick. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


Tueopore 


New Edition, pp. 324, cloth, 1s., post free. 
HOMEOPATHIC FAMILY INSTRUCTOR. By Drs. 
R. and W. Errs. Describes fully and prescribes for general diseases. 
London: James Errs & Co. (Lrp.), 48 Threadneedle Street, and 170 Piccadilly. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 
NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY. 


OUTDOOR LIFE in ENGLAND. By Artuur 


T. FisHer, oe 21st Hussars; Author of “ Th h Stable and 
Saddle Room,” Rod and River.” x vol. demy 8vo. 14s. 


NOW READY. 


THE STORY of BRITISH MUSIC, from 


the Earliest Times to the Tudor Period. By FREDERICK James CrowestT, 
Author of ‘‘The Great Tone Poets,” ‘‘ Musical Anecdotes,” &c. With 
numerous Illustrations. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 15. 


NOW READY. 


CURIOSITIES of IMPECUNIOSITY. By 


G. SoMERVILLE. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
NOW READY. 


THE LOST POSSESSIONS of ENGLAND: 


Tangier, , Cuba, Manila, Corsica, Buenos Ayres, Java, the Ionian 
Islands, &c. By WALTER FREWEN Lorp, vol. crown 


NEW NOVELS NOW READY. 


BY MARGERY ELLIS. 


UP IN ARMS. 


By the Author of “ Through Thick and Thin” &c. 
3 vols, small crown 8vo. 12s. 


BY L. DOUGALL. 


THE MADONNA OF A DAY. 


By the Author of “ The Mermaid” &c. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


BY H. ANNESLEY VACHELL. 
THE ROMANCE OF JUDGE 
KETCHUM. 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Model of Christian Gay” &c. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Price ONE SHILLING net ; Post Free FOURTEENPENCE. 


Subscription price 148., or including the “‘ Investment Index,” 
21s. per annum post free. 


THE INVESTORS’ REVIEW. 


Edited by A. J. WILSON. 


CONTENTS OF FEBRUARY NUMBER. 
OUR FOREIGN TRADE; ITS PROGRESS, STATE, AND DANGERS. 
“CHARTERED” FREEBOOTING IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
PRESIDENT CLEVELAND'S OBJECT-LESSONS. By Hartiey WITHERs. 
THE GREAT EASTERN AND SOUTH-WESTERN RAILWAYS AND 
THE FARMER. 


THE NEW ZEALAND LOAN AND MERCANTILE AGENCY COM- 
PANY LIMITED. 

MR. B. I. BARNATO AS HERCULES. 

OFFICIAL RECEIVERS IN BANKRUPTCY AND THE PRESS. 

THE LATEST PHILADELPHIA AND READING RAILROAD RE- 
ORGANISATION. 

THE CHATHAM — AND THE SHORTLANDS AND NUN- 
HEAD RAILW. 

THE Agawer. LAND, AND FINANCE COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA, 


BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY. 
PARAGUAY CENTRAL RAILWAY COMPANY. 
IMPERIAL BANK OF PERSIA. 

BALANCE-SHEET FACTS AND INFERENCES, &c. &c. 


London: CLEMENT WILSON, 29 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


"THE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following 
rates per annum, paid in advance. 
Any part of the United Kingdom ........ “f2 6s 
All other parts of the World .............. 110 4 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 
_ WM. DAWSON & SONS, Limits, Successors to 
‘STEEL & JONES, 23 Craven Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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DOWNEY & .CO,’S NEW LIST, 


THE Most Gorgeous LADY BLESSINGTON. 


A Memoir. By J. Firzceratp Mo.toy. 2 vols. With a Portrait of 
Lady Blessington. 1s. (February.13. 


THE LIFE of WILLIAM CARLETON. 


Being his Autobiography and Letters, and an Ae eeeaks a} his Life and 
Writings, from the point at which the Autobi By — 
. O'Donocuve. ith an Introduction by 2 vols, 
Vith 2 Portraits. 25s. 
autobi its place in erature as a very curious human 
document.” 
_ His extraordinary experiences are told with refreshing candour and genuine 


A wonderful life picture."—Freeman's ¥ournal. 


HYDE PARK from DOMESDAY BOOK to 


DATE. By Joun Asuton. Demy 8vo. with 22 Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 
“ His pages teem with matter that will interest those who know well the Serpentine 
and its surrounding territory.”—Daily Telegraph. 


KING STORK and KING LOG: a Study of 


Modern Russia. By STEPNIAK. 2 vols. _, 
“A work written with the picturesqueness, timate knowledge, and the 
fervour characteristic of the man. 


NEW FICTION. 
ULRICK the READY; or, the Chieftains’ 


Last Rally. By STanpisx (February 15. 


TALES from the TERRACE: bein 


Westminster Week's Entertainment. By an OLp hy 
(Fust ready. 


AN UNDESERVING WOMAN, and other 


Stories. By F.C. 6s. (Fust ready. 


PINCHES of SALT. By F. M. Atten. 


Mr. yan exhibits 4 etna of Irish humour and keen observation of 
Irish life. It is anything so good as the droll narrative of 
Father Crotty’s billiard match."—S Sheffield Telegraph. 


A PHILANTHROPIST at LARGE. ByG. 


W. App.eton, Author of the “‘Co-Respondent.” 6s. 
“ A huge joke from first to last."—G/lasgow Herald. 


SHADOWS on LOVE’S DIAL. By Carmen 


Syiva, 3s. 6d. 
Most sympathetic and charming.” —7he Star. 


THE RAGGED EDGE: Stories of the Trans- 


vaal. By the Countess DE BREmMoNnT. 3s. 6d. 
“Graphically written stories of gold-digging ing life and exploration work in the 
Transvaal.”. ies and India. - 


A FALLEN STAR: a Story of the Scots 
the Great. By Cuares Lowe. Illustrated by G. M. 


“* A brilliant and enthralling piece of fiction.”—St. Yames's Budget. 


DOWNEY & CO., 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London. 


THE LIFE OF A CONSPIRATOR. 


Being a Biography of Sir Everard Digby, by One of his Descendants. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE LIFE OF A PRIG” &c. 
Demy 8vo. gs. 
“ A copious and careful biography.” (The author's) “temper is 


“ An interesting and an impartial, as well as a picturesque, ete * ‘ 
cotsman. 

“His descendant...... does his work with great skill and conspicuous fairness, 
investing his biography, as might be anticipated, with the charm of his singularly 

uant and suggestive style...... A solid contribution to history.”—Month. 

“This life-story of Sir Everard Digby, in the variety and richness of its human 
interest and its —— pity and terror and pathos, may vie with almost any in the 
English annals.” let. 

A charmin, capnuies of a sin he Life of a Pri character, written in the crisp, 
well-turned style of the author of ‘ ife of a Prig.'"—Freeman's F 

“The interest of the romance, for romance it is, is kept up from beginning to 
end.” —Oswestry Advertiser. 

“The story of Sir Everard’s ci capture and execution is singularly pathetic, and is 
effectively told in this volume.”—Literary World. 

* Interesting.” —Standard. 
“* Most interesting volume.”—Catholic Times. 
“* Sincere appreciation of the impartial attitude adopted by a writer who has every 
reason to be moved by prejudice."—Morning Post. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & Co., Lim. 


BOOKS.—THREEPENCE in the 
FIELD, 67 Street, London, E.C. 


BODKBUVERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE 
LIBRARIES.—The FEBRUARY CATALOGUE of valuable NEW and 


SECOND HAND offered We A Sony Lib now ready, and 
Department 
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The Saturday Review. 


Mr. John Macqueen’s New Books. 


NOW READY. 
THE COURT OF ENGLAND 
UNDER GEORGE IV. 


Founded on a Diary Interspersed with Letters written by Queen 
Caroline and various other distinguished persons. 


2 vols. Demy 8vo. 25s. 


“‘ There is all the usual Court and society scandal, not ill-naturedly re- 
ee. and a description of travel in Switzerland and of life in Italy. 
‘oreover, there are interpolated in the narrative letters from the — 
Princess Caroline herself, in which her vivacity, her spite, and her terri 
loneliness are all vividly depicted."—Daily Telegraph. 


NEW AND CHEAP EDITION. 


GUNNER JINGO’S JUBILEE. By Major- 
General TOM BLAND STRANGE (late R.A.). With 15 nn. 
page Illustrations, Plans, Maps, and numerous Thumb-nail 
Sketches. Demy 8vo. ss. [Ready February 1 a 

“* His reminiscences are full of stirring incident, = in a very lively, 
times almost a boisterous, fashion, which recalls the rollicking sty of 

Lever in his earlier days."—TZhe Times. 


LAMENNAIS’ ESSAY on INDIFFERENCE 
in MATTERS of RELIGION. By the Abbé F. pe LAMENNAIS. 
Translated from the French, with a Preface by Lord STANLEY of 
Alderley. Demy 8vo. ras. 

“* Clergy, who have year after year to fight against the old foe, will find 
much in the Abbé's treatment which will wil them.” — Zhe Record, 


YOU NEVER KNOW YOUR LUCK. By 


THEO. IRVING. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
** A fin-de-siécle society novel of considerably more than average merit, 
smartly written, replete with interest.’ wont, Telegraph. 


WORT! HY. By Mrs. rs. Cavett. Crown 8vo. 
. 6d. The later and more exciting portion of the tale deals 
the Franco-German War. 
“It is worthy of the ingenuity of that popular favourite, Mr. Stanley 
Weyman.”— The Literary World, 


JOHN MACQUEEN, Hastings House, Norfolk Street, Strand, 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Menthe for Note and 


THE NEW (NINTH) VOLUME OF 


BOOKS PRICES CURRENT 


BEING A RECORD OF THE PRICES AT WHICH BOOKS HAVE 
BEEN SOLD AT AUCTION, WITH THE TITLES AND 
DESCRIPTIONS IN FULL, THE CATALOGUE NUMBERS, 

AND THE NAMES OF THE PURCHASERS, FROM 
DECEMBER, 1894, TO NOVEMBER, 189s. 

In ‘Books Prices Current’ all who are concerned in the and and of 
books have a permanent record of undoubted value.” —Puddishers 

“Tt is superfluous to insist upon the value to the trade and to he — of this 
useful publication.” — Bookseller. 

“‘ The record is extremely useful for buyers and collectors of books, and is a Ka 
able index to current phases of book-collecting and to fluctuations in the market. 
Saturday Review. 
“Valuable to booksellers, and still more so to apoyo we 
“It will furnish a record of great use and interest to the bi 

‘and Queries. 


“Whole classes of books have risen and fallen in esteem from time to 
time, and we can see the taste of the hour reflected in almost every page of the series 

volumes to which this is the latest addition.”—Daily News. 

“It will enable owners to know the market value of their possessions, which is 
often, in these days of the first-edition craze, a great deal higher than the uninitiated 
would imagine.”—Pad/ Mail Gazette. 


In crown 4to. handsomely bound in cloth, bevelled gilt edge and 
THE GILLMANS of HIGHGATE "ond 


Illustrated with Views and Portraits by Alexander 
uiman. 
“* Man of will gladly add this modest volume to their Coleridge 


shelf." —Publishers’ Circ 
“There are some interesting facts given with respect to Coleridge's stay at The 


Grove, Highgate.” —New Age. 
The bic biographies and illustrations will be treasure-trove to all lovers of Coleridge 


work is well worth the perusal vers poet philosopher 
(Coleridge). —Zast Sussex News. 


Crown 4to. bound in cloth, 35s. 


SEARCHES INTO THE HISTORY 


OF THE GILLMAN OR GILMAN FAMILY Including the Various 
Branches in England, Ireland, America, and Belgium. By ALEXANDER W. 
GILLMAN. 
NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


THE ROMANCE OF RAHERE AND 


OTHER POEMS. By E. Harpincuam. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of NINETEENTH CENTURY LITERA- 


TURE (1780-1895). By Georce Saintssury, Professor of Rhetoric and 
English Lherature terature in the! of 


THE BURMAN, HIS” LIFE ‘and, NOTIONS. By 
Suway Yor, subject of ae Great Queen. 
rown 8vo, 10s. 


NEW ORLEANS : the Place and the People. By 


Grace Kine. With E. Jones. 


JOAN THE MAID: a Dramatic Romance. By 
Joun Huntiey Sxrine, Warden of Glenalmond 

Mr. Anprew Lana, in COSMOPOLIS says :—“ To my taste, of all the poets 

a to me (who have dealt with the subj ject), Mr. Skrine’s arrow is nearest to 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—Pott vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
POEMS, RELIGIOUS and DEVOTIONAL, from the 


Works of J. GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—New Volume. 
HEADLONG HALL and NIGHTMARE ABBEY. » 


T. Love Peacock. Illustrated by H. R. MILLAR, with an I 
Georce Saintssury. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


POCKET EDITION OF CHARLES KINGSLEY’S WORKS.—New Volume. 


THE HEROES; or, Greek Fairy Tales for my 


Children. By Cuantes Kincstey. With Illustrations by the Author. 


8vo. 1s. 6d. 
BLACK “AND WHITE.—" In the prettiest form imaginable, neat in size 
tasteful in binding, and clear in print.” . 


PEOPLE'S EDITION OF LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS. 
Vols. VII. and VIII. 
THE PRINCESS. Part II. 
ENOCH ARDEN, and other Poems. Demy 16mo. 


s. 6d. each volume. 
ILL SOSTRATS TED 1 ZONDON NEWS. —* “ They come caressingly to the hand, 
and are a constant invitation to the reader.” 


EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volumes. 
HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. Vol. III. By 


Joun Ricuarp Green, M.A. Globe 8vo. 5s. 


POEMS. By Matruew Arnotp. Vol. III. Dramatic 
and later Poems. Globe 8vo. 5s. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


A BATCH OF BRILLIANT BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 
WILLIAM HEINEMANN. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
A TWO-VOLUME LIBRARY NOVEL by W. E. NORRIS. 


Price 10s. net. 
THE DANCER IN YELLOW. By W. E. 
NORRIS. 


THREE “PIONEER” VOLUMES quite recently published. 
Cloth, 35. net; paper, 2s. 6d. net. 


1. THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE. By 


STEPHEN CRANE. 


2. THE DEMAGOGUE and LADY PHAYRE. 


By W. J. LOCKE. 


3. HER OWN DEVICES. By C. G. 


COMPTON. 
AND 


THREE NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS, which have already 
been most favourably reviewed by the leading papers. 


1. THE YEARS THAT THE LOCUST 


HATH EATEN. By ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH. 


2. A SELF-DENYING ORDINANCE, By 


M. HAMILTON, 


3. HERBERT VANLENNERT. By C. F. 


KEARY. 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO,.’S NEW BOOKS. 


‘NEW WORK BY SIR WILLIAM MUIR. 
On February 11. With 12 Full-page Illustrations and a Map. 
8vo. ros. 6d. 


THE MAMELUKE OR SLAVE 
DYNASTY OF EGYPT, 


1260-1517 A.D. 
By SIR WILLIAM MUIR, K.C.S.L, LL.D., D.C.L., Ph.D. (Bologna), 


Author of ‘‘ The Life of Mahomet,” ‘‘ Mahomet and Islam,” 
Caliphate,” &c. 


THE APOSTOLIC GOSPEL. With a Critical 


Reconstruction of the Text. By J. Futon Biair, B.D. 8vo. ras. 6d. 

From the 7imes :—“ An extremely interesting a text, which does indeed 

make many rough places smooth, gives apparently a better order and a clearer 

chronology than are to be found in any individual Gospel, and will probably excite 
a good deal of attention.” 


POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


ON TRANSLATING HOMER. By Marruew 


NEW NOVEL BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 


THE SOWERS. By Henry Seton Merriman, 


Author of “ With Edged Tools,” “‘ The Grey Lady,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“ A story of absorbing interest from the first page to the last. There is romance 
in it ; there are strange situations, scenes that form memorable pictures in the mind, 
ic action, and characters of no common kind, drawn with a masterly 


NE NOVEL BY MBS. BIRCHENOUGHEH. 


DISTURBING ELEMENTS. By Mase C. 


BIRCHENOUGH. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


NEW NOVEL BY SYDNEY CHRISTIAN. 
Square 16mo. 4s. (being Vol. VI. of “‘ THE NOVEL SERIES "). 
PERSIS YORKE. By Sypney Curistiay, 


Author of ‘‘ Lydia,” “ Sarah : a Survival,” “‘Two Mistakes ” &c. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


THE ISOLATION OF ENGLAND. 


THE GREAT ALTERNATIVE: a Plea for 


a National Policy. By Spenser WILKINSON. 8vo. 7S 6d. 

Field-Marshal Lorp Roperts writes to the Author :—" / cannot tell you how 
interested I have been in ‘ The Great Alternative.’ No book has given me greater 
since I read (Caft. ‘Mahan "s) The Influence of Sea-Power on His 

-» The work is really so valuable it ought to be read by every Englishman.” 


HISTORY of the PARIS COMMUNE of 1871. 


By Tuomas Marcu. With 2 Maps. 8vo. “ Has been done with 
great care ; appears to be thoroughly frastorthy. For materials he has 

to the best sources.’ LasGcow HERALD. Temperate as the book is, 
tts subject lends it a strong interest, and it will be read with pleasure and 
profit alike ne those who are concerned to be well-informed as to the facts of 
the struggle, and by readers who are attracted to history only when its 
incidents are peculiarly exciting or impressive.” —SCOTSMAN. 


PARTS of the PACIFIC. Illustrated from 


Drawings by the Autkor and from Photographs. 8vo. ros. 6d. ‘‘ A really 
entertaining travel book. Its author modestiy calls himself only ‘A = 
patetic Parson.’ His wandering habits have not, however, robbed him o 
most excellent gift of humour. He describes in the liveliest possible Jas Aun 
his travels in Australia, New Zealand, and the Pacific Isles. The book 
is, yo truth, as informing as it is entertaini "Yorks Post. “ We have 
not had a ‘book in our hands for many oy in which we had marked so 
many passages for quotation. Plenty of ctu by flood and field are 
to be found in this delightful book.’ Dany CHRONICLE. 


PUBLIC HEALTH in EUROPEAN CAPITALS 


(BERLIN, PARIS, BRUSSELS, CHRISTIANIA, ge) 
COPENHAGEN). By T. M. Lecce, M.A., M.D. (Oxon.), D.P.H. (Can- 
tab.). With 2 Maps and 27 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. “A mass of iiasde 
on the hygiene of foreign cities."—Survevor. “ We have nowhere met with 
so clear and explicit an account of the progress of sanitary reform in the 
cities of Europe as is given in these pages.” —SrEAKER. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE and SOCIAL SCHEMES. 


By James McCLEtLanp. 3s. 6d. “‘ This vigorous protest against some of 

the principal assumptions made by contemporary authors of social Utopias 

ts the work of a sensible hard-headed man." —Econ. Discourses 

ina —_ way on the modern problems of r, capital, law, and 
—ScoTsMAN. 


CIVILISATION and DECAY. By Brooxs 


Apvams. 7s. 6d. ‘“‘ There is much depth and originality in Mr. Adams's 
views. ¢ commend the book to every thought/ul reader.” -WESTMINSTER 
Review. “ Deserving the attention alike of the studious and cursory 
rveader.’—Scotsman. “‘ /ts conclusions are logically drawn, and its results 
reached by a careful and wide induction.” —LAbERAL. 


London: SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Lim. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready at all and Booksellers’. 


FIRE AND SWORD IN THE SUDAN. 


A Personal Narrative of Fighting and Serving the Dervishes, 
1879 to 1895. 


By RUDOLF C. SLATIN PASHA. 
Translated by Major WINGATE, C.B., Author of *‘ Mahdism and the Egyptian 
Soudan ” &c. 


Finely Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 

Times.—‘‘ Whether Siatin’s work is more important and attractive as a powerful 
exhortation on a subject of the greatest political importance and of special national 
significance from the noble English blood spilt in the Sudan, or as a chapter of 
buman ex ce wherein truth far surpassed fiction in hairbreadth escapes and 
deeds of = beyond what seemed possible, it would be difficult to decide ; but 
the whole result is one that places this volume on a shelf of its own, not merely as 
the book of the day, but as the authority for all time on the great Mahommedan 
upheaval! in the Sudan which was accompanied by an amount of human slaughter 
and sufferi that defies calculation.” 

Standa ‘It would be hard to name a fictitious narrative of more thrillin 
interest than : this true story of Colonel Slatin Pasha’s captivity in the Sudan 
escape from the terrors which have marked the rule of the atrocious Khalifa 
Abdullahi.” 

Daily News.—“ Slatin's book is the most compr - published on the 
subject of the Sudan. In it there is no literary a of any ind. It is the plain, 
pe ae pom modest, deeply impressive narrative of a brave, loyal, kindly, most 
able and resourceful man. 


Second Edition now ready. 


TWELVE HUNDRED MILES in a WAGGON. 


A Narrative of a Journey in Cape Colony, the Transvaal, and the Chartered 

Company's Territories. By Avice Buancne Batrour. With nearly 40 

“= Ulustrations from Sketches by the Author, and a Map. Demy &vo. 16s. 
ipectator.—‘* A charming record of a most interesting journey. 


WITH KELLY to CHITRAL. [by Lieutenant 


W. G. L. Beynon, D.S.O., 3rd Goorkha Rifles, Staff Officer to Col. Kelly 
eI the Relief Force. Wit Maps, Plans, and Il.ustrations. Demy 8vo. 


Glagow Herald.—" Apart from the interest which attaches to the matter of his 
narrative, its manner is particularly attractive. Simple, cheery, unpretentious, it 
wins the reader's sympathy from the outset, and retains a firm hold of it to the very 

His only regret is that there isn’t more of it. 
By the 


A LITTLE TOUR IN AMERICA. 
Very Rev. S. Revnoips Hove, ged Rochester, Author of 
Memories of Dean Hole,” “A Book abou t Roses,” &c. With Fe 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. "és. 


Second Edition now ready. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. By Wa rex 
RA.eiGu, Professor of English Literature at Liverpool University College, 
Author of ‘ The English Novel” &e. Crown 8vo. cloth, as. 6d. 

Manchester Cuardiag.—“ A capital piece of work.” 


LONDON : EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 BEDFORD STREET ; 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS, 


MRS. HUNGERFORD’'S NEW NOVEL, 


A POINT OF CONSCIENCE, is now ready. 3 vols. 


158. net, and at every Library. 
MRS. CAMPBELL PRAED’S NEW NOVEL, 


MRS. TREGASKISS, is now ready. 3 vols. 15s. net, and 


at every Library. 

“The situations are so interesting in themselves, and the local scenery is given 
with so much vividness, that probably few will trouble themselves as to the 
legitimacy of the method employed to get the erring couple out of their scrape. 

Glasgow Herald. 


WHEN LEAVES WERE GREEN. By Sypxev Honors. 


3 vols. 15s. net. 
“ Has, by its intrinsic merit, the sufficient raison d'étre of giving entertainment 
and delight.”—Glasgow Evening News. 
MRS. B. M. CROKER’S NEW NOVEL, 


THE REAL LADY HILDA, is now ready. Crown 8vo, 
& cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ROBERT BARR’S NEW NOVEL, 


A WOMAN INTERVENES, is now ready, with 8 Illustra- 


tions. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
“A gocd, rapid, bustling novel....modern and up to date.” —Glasgow Herald. 


THE TRACK OF A STORM. By Owen Hat. Crown 


8vo. cloth, 6s. 
James Paywn says:—* The Track of a Storm’ is not a book to be put down till 
the storm is over.” 


THE GREY MONK. By T. W. Sreicur, Author of 
“The Mystery of Heron Dyke.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“It is quite refreshing nowadays to read a story dealing with extra-natural 

phenomena that does not chill the blood......An amusing story, the interest of 

which is well sustained throughout.” —Daily Teleg raph. 


WALFORD’S COUNTY FAMILIES OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM (1896). Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, 
Education, &c., of more than 12,020 distinguished Heads ‘of Families, their 
Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the Offices they hold or have held, their Town 
and Country Addresses, Clubs, &c. Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, £2 10s. 


WALFORD’S COMPLETE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 
KBIGHTAGE, HOUSE OF COMMONS (1896). Royal 32mo. cloth, 
gilt edges, 5s. 

WALFORD’S SHILLING PEERAGE (1896). 

WALFORD’S SHILLING BARONETAGE (1896). 

WALFORD’S SHILLING HOUSE OF COMMONS (1896). 

WALFORD’S GRILLING EMIGHTAGE (1896). 


NEW YORK: 70 FIFTH AVENUE. 
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The Saturday Review. 


Messrs. A. Constable & Co.’s 
New Books. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND BOOKSTALLS, 


New and Cheaper Edition, Revised and brought up to date with a 
NEW CHAPTER on the late WAR in the EAST. 


PROBLEMS OF THE FAR EAST: 
JAPAN—COREA—CHINA. 

By ‘the Right Hon. GEORGE N. CURZON, M.P, 

* ‘With numerous Illustrations and Maps. Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


REGENERATION. A Reply to Max Norpav. 


Demy 8vo. 14s. 

“ Writing quietly, soberly, and dispassionately, the anonymous author has pro- 
duced a a which deserves the attention of di che have been inclined to set too 
much stere on ‘ Degeneration,’ or those who would fain find a way out of the 
pessimism into which it leads. This they will find in ‘Regeneration.’ It is an 
admirable piece of work, and deserves to be widely read." —Scotsman. 


REFLECTIONS AND COMMENTS. 1865- 


1895. By E.L.GODKIN. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [Now ready. 

During his thirty years of editorial experience in connection with the “‘ Nation” 
and New York “* Evening Post,” Mr. kin's writing has been by far the most 
pungent, powerful, and important contribution made to American journalism, as 
personal and trenchant as it is cultivated. From the mass of this work he has 
made a selection that forms a volume of essays in social and political philosophy of 
the highest interest. 

** Mr. Godkin’s book forms an excellent example of the best periodical literature 
of his country and time."—Daily News. 

“Those who would make acquaintance with the wiiey ont dignified side of 
American journalism cannot do better than dip often into k.” 


Glasgow Herald. 
* A book which will be read with as much interest on this side of the Atlantic as 
on the other.”"—Daily Chronicle. 


THE COMING INDIVIDUALISM. By A. 


EGMONT HAKE and O. E. WESSLAU. Demy 8vo. 14s. 

ContTents:—The Modern Economic Imbroglio—Essence of Exact Political 
Economy —The Errors of ea Haven of Socialism—Imperial Free 
Trade—Free Competition in the Supply of Capital to Labour— Free Trade in Drink 
—Free Trade in Amusements—Free Trade in Land—The Consolidation of the 
Empire. — Municipal Government, by Francis Fletcher-Vane. 

“If this book is not such a brilliant bit of pessimism as Mr. Pearson's notable 
essay, not quite such an ingenious analysis of social jomena as Mr. Kidd's now 


famous study, as an original and clever attempt to read the sign of the times it almost 
sound and of 


deserves to be put alongside of these two works....-. It is full of sense 
plain truths pithily put, and is undoubtedly one of the ablest defences of indi- 


vidualism which have yet appeared." —Glasgow Herald, 


THE MARVELLOUS ADVENTURES OF 


SIR JOHN MAUNDEVILE, Knight. Edited 


and profusely Illustrated by ARTHUR LAYARD. With a Preface by 
Joun Cameron Grant. Extra crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. ; 
also buckram, paper label, uncut edges, 6s. 

“*A very handsome book it is externally; and Mr. Layard’s illustrations are 
generous in number and excellent in quality...... For the first time we can read 
this delightful book of imagination and adventure in comfort, and we can think of 
no better wish for our friends than along winter evening, an armchair, and Sir John 


jor company. 
“*Mr. Layard'’s illustrations are in a delightfully humorous vein. It was an excel- 
lent idea to make up a sort of running pictorial satire on the work.” —Daily News, 


THE ROMANCE OF HIS PICTURE. By 


SIDNEY PICKERING. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d 

“The name of Sidney Pickering is new to us, and if ‘The Romance of His 
Picture’ is a first attempt, it is a remarkably g one. It is a charming idyll of 
life in a Cornish village......The word ‘romance’ on the title-page is for once no 
misnomer, ‘The scent of the ideal, which is as difficult to analyse or account for as 
the scent of lavender, hangs about the artist-life which Mr. Pickering gives so well. 
A firm hand and an observant eye are evident in ‘The Romance of His Picture.’ 
Lesbia ‘Trewarvas is a woman in a thousand. We do not mean by that that she is 
exceptionally beautiful or wise or good, but that she stands head and shoulders 
above the crowd of her sisters in fiction...... No padding, no falling-off in interest , 
no slovenly writing, are discernible in this interesting little book.” 
Manchester Guardian. 


“ He has a very easy and effective literary touch...... The reader will be hard to 
please who does not find ‘The Romance of His Picture’ a very dainty and piquant 
piece of work.” —Neweastle Leader. 


LONDON CITY CHURCHES. By A. B. 


DANIELL, With numerous Illustrations by Leonarp Martin. Imperial! 
16mo, 6s, 

“The author of this book knows the City chyrches one and all, and has studied 
their monuments and archives with the patient reverence of the true antiquary, and, 
armed with the pen instead of the chisel, he has done his best to give permanent 
record to their claims on the nation as well as on the man in the street.” 
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